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A great new oil refinery with a projected capacity of 
4,000,000 tons a year is being erected by Anglo-Iranian on the 
coast of Kent, at a cost of some £40,000,000. The company’s 
three existing refineries in the United Kingdom already have 
a combined annual capacity of over 6,000,000 tons. 

In many other countries the refineries operated by Anglo- 
Iranian and its associated companies are increasingly con- 
tributing to the world’s supply of petroleum products. 
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Careful spending suggests 


DRIWAY 


WEATHERCOATS 


The little more invested in a better quality 
garment invariably produces a higher dividend 
of service and satisfaction. You will certainly 
find this to be true of Driway Weathercoats, 
which bear the unmistakable signs of true 
tailoring craftsmanship. 


—none finer made 


Driway weathercoats and sportswear 
are stocked by leading stores and outfitters throughout the country 


“ITS TOO LATE NOW... 


but when he asked me to be one of his executors I 
didn’t like to refuse; I ought to have known this 
was no job for the amateur. 

“* | had no idea what complications and difficul- 
ties could arise for the executor of a comparatively 
simple will and so I’ve taken good care my friends 
don’t have this job to do for me. The Norwich 
Union will be my Executor; their fees are 
extremely low—only 4s. per £100 of the gross 
estate, with a minimum fee of £15.” 


‘*Why don’t you send for the booklet which 
tells you all about it ?”’ 


INSURANCE © “SOCIETIES 
TRUSTEE DEPT. 1-3 SURREY ST., NORWICH 
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WITH 45% FEWER NEW CARS AVAILABLE 
More and More Motorists are turning to 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


on 7 Days’ Free Trial 


In 1951, 60°, more motorists bought a used car from Henlys—because they know 
it is the’ best alternative to a new car. Incomparable selection, all guaranteed for 
6 months and available on 7 days’ free trial. Deferred terms available. Here 
are some examples :— 


1950 ARMSTRONG Hurricane Coupé £1,495 | 1950 ROVER 75—P.4 Saloon 

1950 AUSTIN A.90 Atlantic Saloon 1,425 1950 STANDARD Vanguard Saloon 
1950 FORD Prefect Saloon 895 | 1950 ore 7 30 ” Saloon 
1950 HILLMAN Minx Saloon 1,045 | 1950 TRIUMPH Mayflower Saloon 
1950 HUMBER S/Snipe Saloon 1,775 | 1950 TRIUMPH Renown Saloon 

1950 JAGUAR 33 Mk. V Saloon 1,995 | 1950 VAUXHALL Velox Saloon 

1950 JAGUAR XK 120 Sports 2,395 | 1949 ARMSTRONG Hurricane Coupé 
1950 MORRIS Minor Saloon 885 | 1949 AUSTIN A.70 Saloon 

1950 RENAULT “ 760” Saloon 845 | 1949 JAGUAR 33 Mk. V Saloon 


also 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 BENTLEY Saloons 


In addition we have a large selection of Used Commercial Vehicles 


HENLYS 


Couiloil knuking (Motor sents 


Head Office : Henly House, 385 Euston Road, N.W.1 (EUS 4444). Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly. W.1 (GRO 2287), and at 1-5 Peter Street, Manchester. The Square, 
Bournemouth. Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 182 London Road, 
mberley. A. Mulliner Lid., Bridge Street, Northampton 

30 Branches throughout the Country 


Imperial Cancer Research Fund 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council : PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer : SIR HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director : Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, 0.B.E., F.R.S. 


HE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 
has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific research, and | direct that the Treasurer’s receipt 
shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Te month of March has brought forth a Conservative Budget— 


the first for many years—and has also revealed a shift in the Labour 

Party’s centre of gravity. Mr. R. A. Butler has noticeably gained 
in reputation on the Right; and Mr. Aneurin Bevan has even more 
strikingly improved his position on the Left. There can be no doubt 
that the United Kingdom is entering a period of acute political contro- 
versy and industrial unrest. 


Mr. Butler’s Budget 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he sat down at the conclusion 

of his Budget speech, was greeted with a volume of applause which 
no Minister except Mr. Churchill has received during the present Parlia- 
ment. No doubt this was partly due to the way in which the Chancellor 
had so effectively turned the tables on his opponents. Socialist back- 
benchers, who had been at their noisiest when he announced his 
intention to prune back the food subsidies to £250 millions, were stunned 
into silence when they learned the scale of the proposed income tax 
reliefs. Whereupon Mr. Butler, having announced his final above-the-line 
surplus, resumed his seat after a peroration of only half a dozen sentences. 
His speech was a good deal shorter than Mr. Gaitskell’s last year, and he 
was wise to conclude on a high note. 

But if the reception of Mr. Butler’s Budget in the House of Commons 
can be accounted for, in part, by the excellence of its arrangement and 
presentation, the same cannot be true of its reception in the country. 
This has been a relatively popular Budget : if the Gallup Poll figures 
are even approximately correct, it has been approved by something like 
two-fifths of those who voted Socialist last year. We believe that 
their opinion reflects, above all, admiration for Mr. Butler’s courage. 
It would not be possible to say of this Budget, as was rightly said of Sir 
_ Stafford Cripps’s in 1950, that it was ‘‘ a thing of shreds and patches.” 
Mr. Butler has made some major decisions and he has carried through 
a clear-cut budgetary policy. He has given the British people some hope 
that the dreary cycle of crises and expedients may have ended at last. But 
when we have discussed the Budget itself on its merits, we shall have to 
add some very serious caveats. 
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Challenge— 


T is safe to say that few Chancellors can have been faced with a more 

difficult task. Mr. Butler had to plan his proposals against the back- 
ground of three urgent problems. There was the grave position of 
sterling: the drain on the gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area 
had continued since the New Year at the average rate of 63 million dollars 
a week, and at this rate the whole reserve would have been exhausted by 
the end of September. There was the major difficulty that our 
economy was overloaded so far as capital goods and the investment 
programme were concerned. We had not all the resources necessary for 
investment at home, for the export of capital goods, and for Defence. 
Finally, Mr. Butler had to take into account the serious recession in the 
consumer goods industries, and especially the textile industry—a recession 
rendered all the more acute by the recent Australian import cuts. 


—And Response 


ACED with these problems, Mr. Butler made four major decisions. 

First, the Bank Rate was to be raised to 4 per cent. Secondly, home 
investment and the claims of Government expenditure on real resources 
were to be reduced, in order to make room for increased exports and the 
Defence programme. Thirdly, the estimated Budget surplus for the 
financial year 1952-53 was to be left substantially unchanged, on the 
ground that (in Mr. Butler’s words) “if I leave the Budget surplus 
roughly where it is, the money people will have to spend in the coming 
year will only just be about enough to pay for the goods which are likely 
to be available.” Lastly, in order to encourage increased production, 
there was to be a significant lessening of the weight of direct tax on incomes 
below £2,000 a year. The resultant loss of revenue was to be financed by 
a large reduction in the food subsidies, itself offset to some extent by 
increased family allowances and rates of pensions. 

By all these means it was hoped to strengthen the £, and to ease the 
overloading of the economy, without still further depressing the demand 
for consumer goods. The tax reductions were likewise designed to 
strengthen the economy by giving every incentive to increased production, 
while at the same time shielding those who might be expected to suffer 
from the means whereby these reductions were financed. 


Some Risky Calculations 


T must be admitted that some of the figures on which Mr. Butler based 
A his decisions were decidedly optimistic. We are fortunate in being able 
to print in this issue an article on the Budget by Mr. I. M. Horobin, the 
Conservative member for Oldham East, who has already made some 
distinguished contributions to economic debates during the present 
Parliament. Mr. Horobin has quoted all the important figures which 
formed the basis of the Chancellor’s calculations, so there is no need 
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to repeat them here. But few will surely disagree with him when he 
comments on the Chancellor’s estimate that the value of the increased 
national output for 1952-3 will be at least £250 millions: ‘“‘ An enormous 
effort will be required, because at the moment, owing to the shortage of 
steel and for other reasons, production is not increasing as fast as in 
previous years.” 

It will equally require an enormous effort to increase the total volume 
of exports by £50 millions, while Mr. Butler will be fortunate if, as he 
hopes, he gains between £200 and £250 millions from invisible earnings 
and from more favourable terms of trade. 


A Vicious Tax 


tz. decision to cut home investment cannot, in present circumstances, 
be seriously criticized. The Chancellor has decided that, in view of the 
overloading of our economy, this is a year in which, as a nation, we must 
live on our own capital to a considerable extent ; and it is in accordance 
with this policy that the planned reduction in imports during the 
coming financial year is to be partially offset by a reduction in our stocks. 
Indeed, the Chancellor himself recognized that this was a short-term 
policy when he said that “in the long run our factories must have the 
equipment they need for expansion and the improvement of efficiency.” 
In this connection, we must allude to what is beyond doubt the worst 
feature of the Budget—the Excess Profits Levy. Mr. Horobin describes 
this as “‘a fundamentally vicious tax, leading to waste, discouraging 
enterprise (and) grossly inequitable...’ We reserve further comment 
until the Finance Bill is published, and the full implications of this proposal 
are made known. 


A Close Decision 


HEREAS the Chancellor’s decision to cut home investment has 

been generally approved, his decision to leave the existing Budget 
surplus substantially unchanged has been much criticized. There are two 
dangers here. It was clear from his Budget speech that Mr. Butler 
- was counting on rising prices controlling the level of real consumption. So 
did Mr. Gaitskell last year; and his calculations were wrecked by the 
fact that incomes chased prices far faster than had been anticipated—an 
important contributory cause of the autumn balance-of-payments crisis. 
It must also be remembered that the present Government, since they 
took office, have made cuts in imports totalling £600 millions. It is 
certainly hard to believe that the economy will be able to gain the full 
benefit from these cuts, so far as the balance of payments is concerned, 
without a larger surplus than that which the buoyancy of the revenue 
has automatically provided. It will be surprising in the extreme if the 
pressure of home demand does not exercise some drag on the export 
market during the coming months. 
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Textiles, etc. 


R. BUTLER is understandably concerned at the slack demand for 
textiles and other consumer goods. Indeed, Mr. Gaitskell made a 
legitimate point when he showed that Mr. Butler’s Budget speech, con- 
sidered along with his earlier statements, clearly implied a hope that the 
consumption of textiles at home would rise. One would like to feel that 
this hope will be realized: but the textile industry is grievously handi- 
capped by the fact that the satisfaction of the immediate post-war demand 
has coincided with a fall in the commodity index after a long rise, so that 
members of the public have an ever-growing inducement to postpone their 
purchases. All in all, it is optimistic to suppose that any country can easily 
spend its way out of growing unemployment in consumer goods industries, 
when it is faced simultaneously by a severe balance-of-payments crisis. 
One does not have to be an anti-Keynesian to appreciate this difficulty! 
The case for a larger surplus is thus a strong one. And yet, when we 
consider what this must imply—the need for further sweeping reductions 
in the food subsidies, or else no substantial reduction of the existing 
tax burden—we can understand why Mr. Butler said in his winding-up 
speech: “If I have been criticized, I think I would rather be where I am 
than if I had taken an alternative course.” The decision in this case was 
a close one, but anyone who disagrees must ask himself what measures 
of greater austerity he would himself have been willing to take. 


The ** DD” Scheme 


hea the course of the Budget debate, Mr. Thorneycroft, President 
of the Board of Trade, announced the details of the “* D ” Scheme, 
which is the result of the report of the Douglas Committee on the Utility 
Scheme and its relation to Purchase Tax. We quote from Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s speech : 


About half the goods which are manufactured in any particular category 
will fall into the purchase-tax-free group, and the remaining half, instead 
of jumping into a range where they bear the full rate of tax, will attract a 
gradually increasing amount of tax, based on the figure by which they exceed 
the tax-free limit. 

This will have five substantial advantages. First, it removes the tax 
discrimination against imported goods, as we are pledged to do. Secondly, 
it maintains a tax exemption for lower-priced goods. Thirdly, it removes 
the *‘ blind spot ’’ to which I have referred. Fourthly, it does to some 
extent reduce the tax differential between non-utility and highest-priced 
Utility goods, such as exists between silk and rayon ; and fifthly, it does 
avoid discrimination, which cannot be justified, between closely competing 
goods of equivalent value. 


The “blind spot’ argument is certainly forceful, since articles just above 
the top Utility price range bore tax on the whole value. In some cases, 
for an extra ls. of quality, the consumer had to pay over £3 more 
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because of tax. Naturally no one would buy such an article, with the 
result that the manufacture of many types of goods, for which there 
would have been an export trade, was discouraged. 

Under the new scheme, as under the old, the cheaper goods are still 
completely free of tax ; indeed anomalies have been removed, so that 
agricultural workers, for example, will no longer pay tax on rubber boots. 
Furthermore the tax on articles just above the exemption limit will be 
very small ; for example, a £10 suit will bear a tax, under the new scheme, 
of only 1s. Altogether, in adopting the report of the Douglas Committee, 
the Government have made a wise decision. 


Pe Cent. Bank Rate 


N approving a rise in the Bank Rate from 23 to 4 per cent., Mr. Butler 

made a bold decision, but one which was fully justified. A rise of this 
kind should do much to convince the outside world that the present 
Government is firm in its intention to defend the £; indeed, since this 
decision was announced, there has already been a perceptible improve- 
ment in the sterling exchange rate on the world foreign exchange markets. 
Besides, as Sir Arthur Salter, the Minister of State for Economic Affairs 
pointed out, putting up the Bank Rate “should induce a more cautious 
approach to the financing of capital investment—including unnecessarily 
large stocks—on the part of everybody.” Interest charges constitute an 
important element‘in the cost of carrying stocks of goods against borrowed 
money; a rise in short-term rates will therefore mean a falling off in 
replacement orders. Mr. Maudling, in a characteristically cogent and 
well-informed speech in the Budget debate, showed that this factor 
was especially important at a time when we were aiming to increase 
exports of capital equipment. “ By thinning out the order books of 
manufacturers of capital goods produced for industry in this country, it 
is possible to improve delivery dates to other countries. This cannot be 
done by physical controls alone.” This last point is overlooked by many 
Socialists. 


Food Subsidies Reduced 


Y far the most controversial feature of the Budget, from the point of 

view of Party politics, is of course the decision to reduce the food 
subsidies. The case for their reduction is certainly extremely strong. On 
the one hand, it had long been clear that a really, significant reduction in 
direct taxation was not financially possible unless food subsidies were 
lowered as well. On the other hand, it was vital for the Chancellor to 
give every incentive to higher production; and there could be no 
doubt that, in the past, the steepness in the graduation of Income Tax 
scales had discouraged many weekly wage-earners from undertaking 
extra work. In addition, as Sir Arthur Salter rightly pointed out, higher 
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prices had increased the weight of taxation on the individual, even though 
the scales had not been raised, since those incomes which had risen in 
proportion to higher costs had automatically come into a higher tax 
bracket. 


Weak Socialist Arguments 


ANY of the arguments used by the Socialists against this decision 

in the course of the Budget debate were extremely weak. As Mr. 
Maudling showed, it was not true to say that the Government’s proposed 
measures fell hardest on those who were least well off. ‘‘ The poorest of 
the poor are the old age pensioners, the war pensioners, people drawing 
industrial injuries benefits, the sick and the unemployed, the people 
drawing National Assistance. They are the poorest of the poor, and 
they are precisely the people whom this Budget is benefiting.” Mr. 
Maudling might have added those people who are living on small invest- 
ment incomes : it is very good news indeed that all incomes below £250 
a year are to receive the earned income relief. There can be no 
doubt that many Socialists miscalculated the precise effect of Mr. 
Butler’s proposals on many classes of wage-earners ; in fact, as high a 
proportion as 70 per cent. are likely to find themselves better off. 
It is really too silly to say that this Budget aids “the rich”—simply 
because a surtax payer, living wholly on unearned income, will receive 
an extra £50! The one certain thing about the Budget is that, unlike 
Mr. Gaitskell’s last year, it is not an investor’s Budget. Any investor 
who bought sound industrial equities immediately after Mr. Gaitskell’s 
Budget could be certain of securing substantial capital gains ; to-day, 
most Stock Exchange securities are still sliding downwards. This point 
should be emphasized. 


The Element of Risk 


Ai the same time it would be idle to deny the element of risk in the 
decision to reduce the food subsidies. There is bound to be a large 
number of wage claims, especially in those industries where wages have, 
by agreement, been linked with the cost of living. Wage increases will 
handicap our exports at a critical time, and the Government’s economic 
policy can be made or marred by the behaviour of the Trade Unions. 
Again, it would be foolish to over-estimate the effect of tax reductions as 
an incentive ; for example, we wonder how many miners earning 204s. a 
week will in fact be spurred on to greater efforts by the thought that they 
can now keep another Is. 9d. out of every £ earned in overtime work. 
The case for reducing both the subsidies and the burden of direct tax 
was a very strong one : but one must not over-estimate the benefits to 
the economy which are likely to accrue. 
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Ammunition for the Agitators 


ROUBLE had already begun before the Budget. Seditious influences 

were already at work in many sections of the Trade Union movement, 
and whatever the Chancellor’s proposals had been, those influences would 
inevitably have become stronger as a result of what Mr. Horobin 
rightly calls “a crisis Budget.”” Such a Budget was bound to give the 
agitators in industry a good deal of ammunition; and they will of course 
use that ammunition with destructive effect. 

We have pointed out repeatedly that the official attitude of the T.U.C. 
is not the crucial factor. Responsible leaders are making speeches and 
issuing statements condemning the use of the “industrial weapon ” 
(i.e. strikes, etc.) for political purposes. But when the Trade Union 
movement is harnessed, as it is in this country, to one political Party; 
when that Party is bitterly attacking the Conservative Government and, 
in particular, some of the most important Budget proposals; and when, 
above all, a considerable number of Trade Union leaders at every level 
are either avowed Communists or fellow-travellers—it is hardly to be 
expected that the spirit of co-operation will prevail in industry. 


The Danger of Appeasement 


ET this assumption—that the whole country will work together in 

a great struggle for economic survival—may be said to underlie 
Mr. Butler’s Budget. It is also, apparently, the assumption upon which 
the Government is basing its entire domestic policy. Of course the best 
policies must always be founded upon faith, as well as reason: but faith 
is apt to go astray if it is completely divorced from reason. Our Ministers 
should always be ready to trust their fellow-men, and especially their 
fellow-countrymen. But blind trust—trust which flies in the face of all 
the evidence—is not so desirable and may, in fact, be fatal. 

It was this kind of trust that Mr. Neville Chamberlain showed in 
his dealings with Hitler and Mussolini, when he and others were en- 
gaged in what is now known as the policy of appeasement. That 
policy is no longer fashionable in foreign affairs, and certainly neither 
Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Eden would be likely to pursue it. But the 
existence of enemies on the home front is an unfamiliar experience, and 
there is still a strong tendency to underrate, if not to discount, the 
Communist threat in Britain. Many Conservatives seem to be deluded 
by a mental picture of John Bull resisting the seduction of alien theory 
and warming instinctively to the traditional themes. This symbolic 
concept can be seriously misleading, and we may now find ourselves 
involved in just the same policy of appeasement towards our enemies at 
home as we formerly adopted towards our enemies abroad—and with 
the same probable results. 
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Labour Party Discipline: The Real Issue 


ANGER also lies in the readiness of nearly all politicians, and most 
members of the public, to believe that what happens in Parliament 
is of decisive importance. Thus, for instance, great publicity was given 
to the revolt of the “ Bevanites ’’ in the Defence debate and to the subse- 
quent tightening of discipline in the Parliamentary Labour Party. But 
in fact the greater show of discipline among Socialists will be meaningless 
so long as it is confined to the Palace of Westminster (and even there 
will have very little significance). The vital political arena at this moment 
is in industry—in the factories, docks and mines, and in the public services. 
If Mr. Attlee and other official Labour leaders are sincerely anxious 
to enforce Party discipline, they will turn their attention first and foremost 
to the activities of Trade Union officials, high and low. They cannot 
escape from their responsibility by saying that the industrial sphere is 
out of politics: it has been dragged into politics by the identification of 
the Trade Union movement with Socialism. Consequehtly, the political 
opinions of Trade Union officials should be as much a matter of concern 
to Mr. Attlee as the political opinions of Socialist M.Ps. He should 
be telling his associates among the hierarchy of the T.U.C. that they must 
put their own house in order, and not be content to make virtuous pro- 
nouncements unsupported by action. 


Mr. Bevan’s Role 


E cannot refrain from offering a few comments on the rdle which 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan is now playing in British politics. He is a man 
of vigour and imagination, who suffers from an almost pathological 
prejudice against free enterprise—of which his own career is, in a sense, 
a very good example! He bitterly condemns economic adventure, while 
indulging to the full his taste for political adventure. 

This is not to say that he is merely a careerist—though that is what 
some of his Socialist brethren are saying. To us he appears to be a 
sincere fanatic, who is also, by nature, a very shrewd politician. This, 
after all, is quite a well-known type, of which another distinguished 
specimen was Mahatma Gandhi. The trouble about such people is that 
their fanaticism makes them, in the last resort, impervious to reason, while 
from time to time an outward semblance of reasonableness disguises their 
inner fanaticism. 


Leader or Dupe ? 


R. BEVAN believes that Socialism can be carried a good way 
further without ceasing to be “ democratic.” He also believes that 
the scale of rearmament in this country and in the U.S.A. is not justified 
by the Soviet military threat, and will only minister to the political and 
economic appeal of Communism. In taking this line he is rallying 
behind him all those forces of pacifism and “ working-class ”’ international- 
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ism which are at best only dormant in the Labour Party. Under the 
leadership of Attlee and Bevin these elements were kept in their place and 
slightly discredited: but now they are emerging once again into the open 
and the old slogans are being refurbished. Communists, too, are support- 
ing Mr. Bevan, because they realize that he is of great assistance to them 
at this stage and can easily be discarded when the revolutionary process 
is further advanced. 

Here, then, is a man of great ability and eloquence, who is himself 
neither a pacifist nor a Communist, but who at this critical moment is 
giving a powerful boost to pacifism and Communism. “He may perhaps 
feel, and those who listen to him may feel, that he is a leader and a moulder 
of events. * But will this be the final verdict? In our opinion he is acting 
as the dupe of forces which he cannot, in the long run, expect to control. 


The Eisenhower Movement 


HE last month has certainly given a great fillip to those who want 

General Eisenhower to be the next President of the U.S.A. The 
“* primaries” in New Hampshire and Minnesota clearly suggest that, 
whatever may be the view of the professional politicians, the General 
has a big following in the country. This fact may, in its turn, decisively 
influence the politicians, because the overriding need for all Republicans 
is to nominate a candidate who is likely to win. Senator Taft’s showing 
so far has not been that of a likely winner, whereas Eisenhower’s 
undoubtedly has. But other primaries have yet to be held, and it is still 
too early to risk a prophecy of what will happen at the Republican 
Party Convention. 

From the British point of view, the desirability of Eisenhower is as 
obvious as the undesirability of Taft. The one is associated with inter- 
nationalism and, more especially, with American concern for the safety 
of Europe; the other is remembered for his isolationism, and has recently 
departed from that only to the extent of showing more interest in the Far 
East than in Europe. But it is important not to oversimplify this issue. 
We have heard it argued with considerable cogency that Eisenhower 
might not be as effective a President, for international purposes, as is 
generally supposed, because he might be a failure in home politics and so 
lose the support of Congress. This consideration may help us to view 
the pre-nomination contest with more philosophic detachment than 
might otherwise be possible. 


Successor at S.H.A.P.E. 


F General Eisenhower returns to the U.S. as a candidate for the 
Presidency, it will be necessary to appoint a new Supreme Commander 
in Europe. Several names are being canvassed, and there seems to be a 
very general assumption that the new Commander must be an American. 
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We cannot see why this should be taken for granted. Surely the best man 
should be given the job, regardless of national prestige. 

Who, then, is the best man ? To our mind there is no one in sight 
whose claims are in any way comparable to those of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery. He has been at the centre of Western European Defence 
ever since its inception, and he has acquired a knowledge and a reputation 
on the Continent which, added to his brilliant War record, put him in a 
class by himself among high-ranking Allied officers. We earnestly hope 
that, if the choice has to be made, he will not be passed over in deference 
to some shallow estimate of political expediency. 


New Appointments 


N March 13 it was announced that Lord Ismay had accepted the 

post of Secretary-General of N.A.T.O. and that Lord Salisbury 
would take his place as Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
It would be hard to imagine two more satisfactory appointments. Lord 
Ismay’s military and Staff record, his close connection with Mr. Churchill, 
his proved tact and capacity for harmonizing Service and political opinions, 
and his experience of inter-Allied co-operation, all suggest that he will 
be an outstanding success in his new post—which is new in itself, as well 
as to him. He will be Vice-Chairman of the North Atlantic Council 
and Chairman of the Council of Permanent Representatives, as well as 
Secretary-General. Much, therefore, will depend upon him, and no one 
can say that he is exchanging his Cabinet responsibilities for a peaceful 
life! 

It is no disparagement to Lord Ismay to say that Lord Salisbury’s 
appointment is especially welcome. He was an excellent Dominions 
Secretary during the War, and his grasp of Foreign Affairs should be 
appreciated by all the Commonwealth statesmen with whom he will 
have to deal. He inherits the task, which he will share, on the United 
Kingdom side, with Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, of promoting closer union in 
Central Africa; and here again his knowledge of the subject, and of the 
principles involved, will undoubtedly be of the greatest value. Lord 
Salisbury is living proof of the fact that hereditary privileges are not 
always abused, but that they may on the contrary enhance the usefulness 
of a really capable and conscientious man. 


Sensation in South Africa 


HE South African Supreme Court delivered on March 20 a judgment 

of sensational importance, not only to those immediately concerned, 
but also, probably, to future generations. It decided unanimously that . 
the Separate Representation of Voters Act, under which the Nationalist 
Government proposed to remove the Cape Coloured voters from the 
common roll and put them instead on a separate communal roll, was 
invalid in that it conflicted with the entrenched clauses of the South 
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‘Africa Act, 1909. Dr. Malan’s immediate reaction, as Prime Minister, 


to this decision of the Supreme Court was to announce that legislation 
would be introduced to establish the complete and unfettered sovereignty 
of the South African Parliament. 

As we go to press, a tense and dramatic situation is developing. The 
United Party and “ Sailor’? Malan’s Torch Commando have openly 
joined forces to uphold “ the sanctity of the law and the inviolability of 
the Constitution”; and non-Europeans are said to be planning a 
campaign of passive resistance, to begin on April 6. 


The Nemesis of Race Theory 


T has often been remarked, but it is perhaps worth repeating, that Dr. 

Malan’s main fault consists in exalting a practical policy, which is by 
no means entirely vicious, to the level of a first principle. There is much 
to be said for the communal idea in South Africa—and indeed in other 
parts of Africa—but there is nothing to be said for race theory on the 
metaphysical plane. Sensible people are bound to feel about this as so 
many Englishmen in the 17th century felt about Divine Right. They 
could tolerate the Royal Prerogative in practice, but they were not 
prepared to admit that the will of the monarch was an extension of the 
Will of God. Similarly, many South Africans, of varying pigmentation, 
would readily accept some degree of segregation for mutual convenience 
and welfare : but they will not accept the theory of white supremacy, 
which has inspired the apartheid legislation of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

In a free community it must be possible for men and women, whatever 
the colour of their skins, to aspire to full and equal rights of citizenship. 
Of course there must always be a qualifying test : even in England babies 
have not yet been given the vote, and when a large part of the population 
is relatively backward, as in South Africa, universal suffrage is for the 
time being undesirable. But every South African must be free to qualify 
for citizenship, and for the same sort of citizenship : that is the vital point. 
Nemesis must surely befall those who try to erect permanent and insur- 
mountable barriers between compatriots of different races. 


A Far-reaching Controversy 


HE names of the Supreme Court judges who delivered the memorable 

verdict of March 20 are as follows : Chief Justice Centlivres and 
Justices Greenberg, Schreiner, Vandenheever and Hoexter. No one 
could say that these impartial interpreters of the law were men of exclu- 
sively British extraction! The controversy which their judgment has 
precipitated is in the first instance constitutional ; and the composition 
of the bench gives emphasis to this fact, and silences in advance any crude 
suggestion that the verdict was affected by racial bias. 
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The constitutional issue cannot of course be separated from the racial 
issue, now that the verdict has been given. But those who were anyway 
opposed to the racial policy and philosophy of the Nationalists can now 
conduct their opposition on a much broader front. The controversy has 
become more far-reaching, and many waverers, who may have tended to 
sympathize with the Nationalists on racial grounds, may now be expected 
to turn against them. This “ floating vote” might be decisive in an 
Election. 


King Farouk Dissolves Parliament 


HERE have been further dramatic moves in Egypt since we last went 

to press. Aly Maher Pasha resigned the Premiership and was 
succeeded by Hilaly Pasha, who has acted energetically and fearlessly 
against the Wafd. On March 18 two Wafdist leaders, Serag el Din Pasha 
and Fattah Hassan Pasha, were banished from Cairo and placed under 
house arrest in their country homes. On March 23 it was announced 
that the King would be asked to dissolve Parliament and to appoint 
May 18 as the date for new elections. 

The position is obviously critical, and the fate of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations, no less than that of Egypt itself, will depend upon the success 
or failure of King Farouk and his advisers. We trust that they can count 
upon the loyalty of the Army and the Police, and that they will offer the 
Egyptian people a programme of social and economic reform which 
alone can make the régime safe and the country stable. 


Mr. Senanayake 


R. STEPHEN SENANAYAKE, Prime Minister of Ceylon, died 
on March 22 after a riding accident. Tributes have been flowing 
in from every part of the world, and we are eager to add our own. He 
was a fine patriot and statesman, whose loss will be almost as keenly 
felt by his colleagues in the Commonwealth as by the people of Ceylon. 
In launching his country on its career of independence he had one most 
important qualification which was not shared, for instance, by Mr. Nehru. 
He had spent the fifteen years which preceded the achievement of self- 
government, not in irresponsible political agitation, but in charge of the 
department of agriculture. He was thus an experienced administrator, 
with much good and constructive work to his credit, when he became the 
first Prime Minister of free Ceylon. This may in part explain why he 
was, as a nationalist, less sweeping, and perhaps more lastingly successful, 
than some of his neighbours. Ceylon has many problems yet to solve, 
but her progress so far owes more than can ever be assessed to the wisdom, 
moderation and practical efficiency of Mr. Senanayake. 
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A CRISIS BUDGET 


By I. 


T HE first Conservative Budget for 
many years has naturally been 
the subject of a good deal of 
interest and criticism: but much of the 
criticism from the Socialist benches 
cancels out. Indeed it has been notice- 
able sometimes that, even in the same 
speech, self-contradictory criticisms 
have been made. In particular, the 
front Opposition: bench seems unable 
to decide whether the Budget errs by 
being too deflationary—this is what 
they are saying about the Bank Rate, 
for instance—or that it is too infla- 
tionary, as when they are concentrating 
on the food subsidies and their possible 
effect on wages. 

Apart from the incoherence of the 
Opposition, it is unfortunate that a 
great deal of the discussion has been 
on what can only be considered second- 
ary points. For one thing, it is quite 
wrong to go into detailed calculations 
as to whether one particular section of 
society gains or loses by the reliefs and 
subsidy cuts. It is surprising that any- 
body should gain in a crisis Budget. 
In fact it would appear that more than 
half the Income Tax payers will gain 
slightly on balance. But this is not 
really the point. The Budget must 
stand or fall by its effect on our foreign 
balance-of-payments position, and, as 
part of this, on whether it destroys the 
inflation which has been eating up our 
savings, warping our industry and 
threatening our trade. Before, how- 
ever, leaving these minor points, it is 
interesting to note that the Tories, who 
were supposed to be preparing to cut 
Social Services in all directions, are in 
fact spending more on education, to 
take one instance, than any Govern- 
ment has spent before. It is therefore 
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perfectly evident that inflation is 
the real cutter of the Social Services. 
If money still bought what it used to 
buy quite recently, education, so far 
from having to suffer any cuts, would 
in this Budget have been better off than 
ever. 

It is useless to pretend that no one, 
on balance, will be worse off owing to 
the Budget changes. But three things 
must be pointed out. First, it is 
ridiculous to say that the very rich will 
benefit. Surtax will take care of that. 
It is true that at last the middle section 
of the income range, the middle classes, 
who have been the hardest hit of any 
section of society, will undoubtedly 
benefit; and about time, too. Second- 
ly, the object of the Income Tax changes 
is not so much to reduce the total of 
tax payable by anybody, as to try and 
reduce, as substantially as is possible 
with the small amount of money avail- 
able, the extra tax put on extra earnings. 
Figures were given in the Debate to 
show that this is surprisingly substan- 
tial in many cases. The rate of tax on 
an additional £ earned by a good many: 
key workers had been sometimes cut 
by as much as one-third. Lastly, 
Income Tax is at an intolerable level. 
Without the changes in the present 
Budget it would have brought in 
several hundred millions of pounds a 
year more than at the height of the War. 
At a time of grave national crisis, to 
have been able to make at least a 
start in reducing this intolerable burde 
is no mean feat. ; 

Regarding this Budget as a crisis 
Budget to deal with our foreign and 
home account deficits, the first thing 
which must never be forgotten is that 
the problem is in essence one of double- 
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entry book-keeping. We cannot any 
longer live on tick abroad, and if we 
go on at home trying to consume more 
than we produce we must suffer a 
further rise in prices, which would be 
disastrous in itself and would, in its 
turn, lead to a further worsening of 
the foreign balance of trade. A very 
significant argument was developed 
by Mr. Jay, the late Economic Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, which amounted 
to this; that our foreign difficulties 
arose from the freeing of trade with 
Europe, which led to a great increase 
in imports, and that control of im- 
ports must therefore be continued for 
ever. Quite apart from the fact that 
no such solution would be tolerable 
to any Conservative or Liberal, this 
shatters the Socialist illusion that our 
foreign problems are unrelated to our 
home policy. In fact, of course, we 
have had a huge inflationary home 
demand banked up by prohibitions, 
import control, etc., and immediately. 
swamping our exchange resources and 
reserves the moment it was allowed to 
become effective. 

From the point of view of its attack 
on inflation, the Budget can be summed 
up very briefly. A rough and ready 
balance, both on foreign account and 
at home, has been achieved by the 
Chancellor by a series of measures, 
every single one of which, with one 
possible exception, is either admittedly 
undesirable, or based on _ estimates 
which can only. be achieved by a good 
deal of luck and a great deal of effort. 
The Chancellor has nothing to give 
away. If the Budget errs at all, it is in 
this; that the Chancellor has not cut 
into home consumption as much as is 
necessary to avoid further inflation. 
But his defence of this is clear and 
reasonable. First, he hasdoneenough to 
supplement the probable good effects of 
the increased Bank Rate, and secondly, 
any further cuts in consumption at 
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the moment run a real risk of defeating 
their own object owing to the signs 
already present that some of the con- 
sumption industries, . temporarily at 
least, are depressed and might develop 
heavy unemployment. This is obviously 
true, for instance, of the great textile 
industries, whose troubles have nothing 
to do with the Budget or the problems 
which I am discussing in relation to it. 

Compared with the average of last 
year, the Chancellor estimates that we 
must reduce our foreign payments by 
£600 million. (Relative to the last half 
of last year, the position is of course 
much worse.) He reckons to do this 
partly by import cuts of £300 millions. 
(This of course is quite a different 
figure from the money programme cuts 
announced.) He reckons £50 millions 
for extra exports and £250 millions 
for an improvement in the terms of 
trade and invisible exports. As I 
pointed out earlier, it is evident that 
every single one of these could be 
criticized. It will be very difficult to 
sell more goods abroad—witness the 
events in Australia. The terms of 
trade are moving against us at the 
moment, although we still have some- 
thing in hand above the average of last 
year. And the import cuts are highly 
undesirable in themselves by reducing 
our real wealth and by adding to the 
difficulties of other countries. If this 
balance is achieved, the Chancellor 
then estimates his home balance-sheet 
as follows. There will be £400 millions 
less real resources available at home. 
£150 millions less imports will be avail- 
able for consumption. The reason 
why this figure is only half the import 
cuts above is that part of these cuts 
is met from goods which are going into 


strategic stocks and which therefore 


would not anyway have been available 
for consumption. But this cut in 
stocks is highly undesirable in itself. 
There will be £50 millions less on ac- 
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count of the extra exports and again 
these exports are expected to be made 
in capital goods. We are therefore 
equipping our competitors and starving 
our own industry. The balance of 
£200 millions must be found for in- 
creased Defence. Here again it is 
common ground that Defence is ex- 
panding much too slowly for safety, 
and moreover no allowance is made 
in these figures for supplementaries. 
It is therefore clear that, even if the 
Chancellor turns out to be right in 
his foreign exchange balance-sheet, on 
which his home balance-sheet is based, 
the £400 millions which he has taken 
for necessary cuts at home is certainly 
not an over-estimate. 

How is it proposed to meet this 
figure? Here again the same anxious 
comment must be made. Mr. Butler 
allows £250 millions for extra produc- 
tion. This is at the same rate as in 
previous years. An enormous effort 
will be required, because at the moment, 
owing to the shortage of steel and for 
other reasons, production is not in- 
creasing as fast as in previous years. 
Indeed, it shows signs of falling. 
Moreover there appears to be the 
possibility of a technical error in the 
Chancellor’s calculations here, because 
insofar as any of the desired increase 
in production is the result of extra 
piece-work earnings, this of course 
generates its own new incomes and 
makes no contribution to reducing 
inflation. 

For the balance of £150 millions to 
be found, the Chancellor allows for £50 
millions of less real demand on re- 
sources for Civil Government expendi- 


ture, and this is the one item which, as_ 


| pointed out above, gives the Chan- 
cellor a slight margin on the right side. 
The money cost of Civil Govern- 
ment expenditure has, for practical 
purposes, remained constant, and as 
there has been a substantial rise in 
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prices since last year, £50 millions seems 
a very conservative estimate of the real 
saving he has achieved. Finally, to 
make up the £400 millions necessary, 
he allows £100 millions for cuts in 
investment goods. Here again this is 
clearly undesirable in itself, for in the 
re-equipment of British industry lies our 
only chance of surviving in competition 
and improving our standard of living. 
It will therefore be seen that the 
appalling situation bequeathed to Mr. 
Butler by the Socialists has only 
allowed him to reckon on keeping 
civilian consumption undiminished 
from the average of last year by a 
series of steps, which he would certainly 
not have wished to take if he could 
have avoided them, and by fairly 
optimistic estimating. 

If consumption remains steady as he 
proposes, prices will rise unless money 
incomes remain steady too. And this 
is by no means assured: they rose by 
£900 million last year and were rising 
faster than ever as time went on. 
There are definitely signs of a recession 
in parts of England, but one cannot 
help doubting whether this assumption 
of the Chancellor will be justified by 
the event. If not—more inflation. 

It must never be forgotten that all 
these figures are in the nature of things 
doubtful. A series of grotesque errors 
of calculation were made last year by 
the late Chancellor. He was wildly 
wrong in his estimate of the foreign 
balance of payments deficit, the home 
above-the-line surplus, and the amount 
of new private and corporate savings. 
It is therefore now essential, if it is 
humanly possible, to err on the safe 
side. Secondly, the capital cuts are not 
repeatable. Thirdly, it is not sufficient 
to think of this year. Armament 
expenditure must expand. Moreover, 
though we have made a really good 
start in dealing with the food subsidies, 
we must never forget that there is 
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hanging over us an even worse upas 
tree of insolvency—the National Insur- 
ance Fund. In the 60’s an additional 
£250 millions a year will be demanded 
from the taxpayer at present rates of 
contribution and benefit to keep this in 
balance; that is to say, approximately 
double the saving on food subsidies this 
year. 

I have said nothing about the Excess 
Profits Levy, which is the one grave blot 
on an otherwise courageous Budget. 
Everybody, including the Socialists, 
admits that this is a fundamentally 
vicious tax, leading to waste, dis- 
couraging enterprise, grossly  in- 
equitable, in the most arbitrary way, 
between one firm and another, and 
carrying a long way further the disas- 
trous tendency of Socialist finance to 
destroy risk-bearing capital and prevent 
not only the accumulation, but even 
the preservation, of working capital by 
industry. 


As regards the food subsidies, no . 


one can seriously oppose what has been 
done, except on a rigid reading of 
certain perhaps incautious Election 
pledges. The whole price mechanism 
in the post-war world has been deli- 
berately disturbed and its functions 
destroyed. Food, housing, steel and 
money have all been scarce and ought 
to have been dear. The only way of 
increasing supply and reducing mar- 
ginal demand for scarce commodities 


is to allow the price mechanism to 
work, limiting the impact of that 
working by special measures directed 
to help the genuinely needy. For these 
reasons, and more especially for his 
decision on the Bank Rate, it is my 
own belief that Mr. Butler bids fair to 
take his place as one of the great Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. Quite apart 
from the economics of the matter, we 
can appeal to the old maxim, securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. Rightly or 
wrongly, personally I think rightly, 
the whole world believes that you can 
kill any inflation by a determined use 
of Bank Rate and its associated mea- 
sures. And, per contra, nobody could 
really believe that we meant business, 
in a time of grave crisis, with the 
Bank Rate at 2 per cent. 

It is too early to form a final judg- 
ment: but the movement of sterling 
exchange since the Budget seems to 
justify the Chancellor’s claim to have 
safeguarded, even at the eleventh hour, 
the sterling system which bade fair to 
collapse in ruins, and to drag down 
with it not only our own standard of 
living and employment, not only the 
whole industrial structure of the rest 
of the sterling area, but the whole 
chance of building up an independent 
free world with some prospect of 
maintaining itself against the deadly 
menace of Communism. 

I. M. Horosin. 


REBUILDING POTSDAM 


By IAN COLVIN 


Trianon palace of Sans Souci is 
restored, and the Russian officers 
in charge of the beaux arts in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany are rebuilding the 
Stadtschloss and the New Palace. 


Prtianon rt THE GREAT’S little 
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** Restore it exactly as it was,” is their 
directive to the architects charged with 
repairing the war-damaged cathedral in 
old Berlin, so that despite some mis- 
givings we shall be blessed with a 
renewal of the mock Renaissance style 


REBUILDING POTSDAM 


which Julius and Otto Raschdorff 
devised for the delight of the Hohen- 
zollerns. Only a few years ago the 
Soviet Military Government was blow- 
ing up those castles and manors in the 
Mark that the hand of war had spared, 
explaining that they symbolized the era 
of the Junkers. You may comment 
that the Russian mind is incalculable: 
but then it is only a few years too since 
the Western Allies were tearing up 
airstrips, and now they are extending 
them. No doubt Heligoland is going 
to be rebuilt, though without its forti- 
fications. With such reversals of policy 
on both sides, we may expect a revival 
of the spirit of Potsdam too. 

I am not able to make an innocent 
approach to this problem, as in Octo- 
ber 1948 I wrote an article in The 
National Review entitled ‘The Ten 
Lost Years of Europe,” advocating 
the arming of West Germans as a 
strategic necessity to the defence of 
Europe. I did so in the belief that 
under the impact of the blockade 
of Berlin, the Western Allies could 
arm them without much ceremony by 
a simple proclamation of the Military 
Governors, in much the same way as 
we surreptitiously formed the light 
militia of Bereitschaften to take over 
interzonal patrol and guard duties. 
Perhaps it was naive to suppose that 
we could come to grips with the main 
problem in less than four years, with- 
out deferring to the French or inscribing 
its defence status in the statutes of the 
new German Republic of the West. 
Even after so many years of talk, I find 
that some observers would prefer not 
to see Germany armed, and would 
prefer to accept whatever risks and 
reactions might then ensue in that 
military vacuum. 

Certainly so much talk about arming 
them, without any positive action so 
far, has not been good for the nerves 
and tempers of the Germans. It has 


been as if the doctors stood over the 
patient while he was still awake and 
discussed whether or not to operate. 
Allied prestige, too, has suffered from 
keeping this issue so long in open 
discussion and suspense, and whereas a 
levée en masse would have been received 
quite cheerfully three and a half years 
ago, while the siege of Berlin was on, 
we find Germany attaching all sorts of 


conditions to defence measures to-day, 
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and ourselves in the ludicrous position 
of appearing to thrust arms upon 
the Germans. Indeed, we have rather 
immorally made rearmament a condi- 
tion of granting them sovereignty. 

“* Are they keen to take up arms, or 
are they reluctant?” This is a ques- 
tion that I have often been asked and, 
so far as I can see, whatever answer is 
given to it can be used to argue either 
for or against rearming them. If they 
are keen, then it is dangerous to arm 
them; if they are not keen, then it is 
wrong to do so. If they are willing, 
that shows that they have not yet 
ceased to be militarists; if they are 
not willing, they are showing them- 
selves ungrateful for all that we have 
done for them. Emotions and morale 
in Germany are hard to weigh at this 
moment, but if the reader would 
like my impressions, the population as 
a whole does not wish to arm. Senior 
officers regard it as a stern necessity, 
and politicians regard it as the first 
step to becoming a Power again. Relish 
at the prospect there is practically none. 
Some naturally dislike drill and fighting 
and the wasted years that cripple a pro- 
fessional career; some remember carpet 
bombing and the awful relentless ad- 
vance of the Russian armies. Not even 
soldiers by profession like the prospect 
of being in the front line against heavy 
odds, and hope that there will be even- 
tually more than twelve German divi- 
sions. , 

The whole process of debate on the 
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expediency of rearming the Germans 
has animated new and old impulses. 
“They need us” washes away the 
memories of collective and individual 
guilt which it was one of the most 
assiduous tasks of the Allied Control 
Commissions to fasten securely round 
German necks. The common man no 
longer. feels the weight of guilt for 
having marched, whether with enthu- 
siasm or aversion, against small neigh- 
bour states and devastated them. He 
shakes off the bones of the albatross. 
The Nazis quietly enshrine their Fuehrer 
again, and foster the legend that a stab 
in the back lost him the War. The 
unwieldy body of Allied legislation— 
none of which can be repealed without 
our permission, so runs the new Occu- 
pation Statute—is held in polite deri- 
sion. Great arguers and logicians in 
their less exalted moods, the Germans 
find the whole structure set up during 
the first years of Occupation foundering 


in this new alignment of powers. (It . 


was in vain to warn the army of inter- 
national pedants in 1946 that no good 
would come of laws forbidding Ger- 
man boys to play with tin soldiers or 
kites.) There is still remarkably little 
hatred against the Allies, but slowly 
and surely there is welling up the 
consciousness that Germany will be- 
come a Power again, with a great role 
to play in Europe, and that nothing can 
prevent that. It is a sadder and per- 
haps a wiser Germany that stirs again, 
in which the chimeric Nazis travel, if 
at all, under false names: but it is 
stirring all right. 

Into this already perturbed and ner- 
vous Western State Russia has just 
thrown her latest offer of “ unity,” in 
a final attempt to outbid the Western 
Allies and prevent a defensive arming of 
Western Germany. The offer consists 
of unity and a German national army 
and arms industry, with an undertaking 
not to enter into alliances against any 
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former enemy of Germany. It is a 
clever stroke at this moment, and likely 
to tempt many Germans. The Western 
Allies will have to find cogent arguments 
in rejecting it. 

Under the eminently reasonable 
leadership of Dr. Adenauer, West 
Germany has already surpassed the 
steel production of France. The Ger- 
man export drive is gathering such 
impetus that it will greatly aggravate 
our own trade balance this year, and 
perhaps oblige us to invite Germany 
to an economic conference on world 
markets. Everywhere in Europe, in 
Asia, in South America, quick and 
eager German tenders are offered and 
rapid delivery of German goods is 
promised. Germany’s defence con- 
tribution will not abate this appetite 
for export trade. Although an enor- 
mous amount of cement and labour 
is going to recondition airfields and 
barracks, the speed of the German 
housing drive continues to startle us. 
One firm in Hessen, hearing that its 
permit to build an office block was 
likely to be withdrawn after the foun- 
dations had been laid, put up the rest 
of the building in one night by the 
glare of arc-lamps. Management and 
workers alike delight in such feats. 
“Go slow” and restrictive practices 
have no foothold in Germany. It is 
easy to envy this will to work—the 
German V3—but it would be beneath 
us to resent it. 

The Allied High Commissioners pre- 
sent an inadequate front to this resur- 
gent Germany. The three Western 
High Commissioners have been out 
of step for some two years now. Mr. 
McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner, 
has done a handsome job giving way 
gracefully to a series of requests from 
the Germans. He represents the finan- 
cing power: Marshall Aid, arms to 
come, the European Payments Union, 
are all the fruit of virile American post- 
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war diplomacy, and they have focussed 
the respect of Germans. McCloy lis- 
tens with charm and patience to the 
long and reasoned complaints of Ger- 
man politicians. He selected the new 
military leaders of Germany himself. 
He is in favour of discarding Allied 
restrictions that hamper the German 
drive for economic strength. An offi- 
cial German hand-out recently showed 
from a school census how well-known 
and popular McCloy is in Germany. 
It made no mention of the other two 
High Commissioners. 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick and M. 
Francois-Poncet are much greater ex- 
perts on Germany than McCloy, even 
with his family connections. Perhaps 
made cynical or cautious by past 
experience—both were involved in the 
rout of Munich—they are the envoys 
of two Powers that have lived too near 
Germany for too long. They witnessed 
in the 1930’s the calamity of being soft 
with an unreasonable man, and are 
inclined to-day to be hard with a 
reasonable man. Only America 
whole-heartedly wants a strong and 
rearmed Germany, and is not afraid 
of the consequences. The other two 
are brakes, albeit ineffectual, on the 
exuberant German-American pace of 
conciliation. The result is that America 
reaps what gratitude there is for the 
policy of giving more rope to the 
German democrats. ‘The British High 


- Commissioner’s private feelings on this 
pace-making are not reflected in his: 


public utterances; there are misgivings, 
certainly, but no attempt to break up 
the honeymoon. The British High 
Commission passes its dockets round 
in a large circle and follows Foreign 
Office precedents elsewhere for cutting 
itself off more and more from German 
life around it, in pursuance of the 
policy of letting the Germans run their 
own house. 

There is a danger attendant on this 
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policy—that of Germany falling back 
into the intellectual isolation in which 
she has laboured for fifteen years past. 
We have yet to see old ties between 
British and German universities fully 
re-established; we have yet to see a 
proper interchange of students and pro- 
fessors; we have yet to see Englishmen 
of high reputation for intellect and 
learning consider Germany worth their 
time and trouble. (As to more com- 
monplace contact between the two 
nations, the sooner there is a tourist 
mark again, the better.) One symptom 
of this isolation or reversion, is the 
new draft Press law for West Germany, 
which proposes powers to suppress, 
expel and victimize that would have 
delighted Dr. Goebbels. Let us hope 
that there is searching debate at Bonn 
on this draft. 

Hard things have been said, in the 
British Commission offices in Warne- 
heide, about the impatience and intran- 
sigeance of West German ministers— 
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harder in fact than I ever heard said 
in the British Embassy in Berlin about 
the Nazi régime. These Ministers, 
some of whom were in concentration 
camps under the Nazis and most of 
whom were deprived of office and 
position, are in no easy case to-day. 
German extremists call them traitors. 
They have to beware the stigma of 
serving in a puppet Government, and 
that perhaps accounts for their fre- 
quent hard bargaining. I have said 
that we are holding more aloof from 
German life, but in the economic sphere 
the control is still pretty close. For 
instance the British have opposed on 
principle a proposal to reduce the 
German cigarette tax as a means of 
getting higher revenue and at the same 
time killing the still thriving black 
market in foreign cigarettes. These 
intrusions are resented. So is the 
continued American interest in reform 
of local government. Sovereignty as 
we know it still seems far off. 


Yet our aloofness is not always 


appreciated, when we are aloof. No- 
body of any importance in the British 
high commission takes the trouble to 
see Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of the 
Social-Democrats. The result has been 
to embitter a man who curdles easily, 
and to intensify his enmity to Adenauer 
even on some important matters of 
the future Constitution that might have 
been agreed on a non-party basis. To 
reconcile Schumacher to some of the 
weighty decisions that now lie on 
Adenauer’s shoulders alone would have 
been a worthy, if perhaps unorthodox, 
task for British diplomacy—especially 
as Dr. Schumacher’s party will cer- 
tainly come in as the stronger individual 
party on the crest of the next elections 
in the Summer of 1953. McCloy, with 
less inhibitions, has been more attentive 
to the opposition leader. 

Adenauer will defend himself vigor- 
ously for the next seventeen months, 


and try to maintain the Christian- 
Democratic lead in the country. He 
will probably demand a plebiscite in 
the Saar, where the encroachment of 
the Quai d’Orsay in appointing a special 
envoy—without the foreknowledge of 
M. Francois-Poncet—has weakened 
Adenauer still further. He has been 
one of the architects of Franco-German 
co-operation in the past six years, and 
the blow is a hard one to him, and 
his military leader designate, General 
Speidel, continues to toil in Paris 
on a compromise defence pattern for 
the European Defence Community, 
while the French National Assembly 
tugs at its whole structure. The effect 
of still more delay in agreeing on 
European security can be serious for 
the morale of both countries, especially 
Germany. 

The pleas of Adenauer for Germany 
to be admitted to the Atlantic Pact 
community are understandable in the 
very real state of tension that exists in 
Germany, and will continue to exist 
until the West is much stronger in 
“ first-day ” fighting power than it is 
now. He implies, in fact, that Europe 
cannot afford two parallel defence 
systems; that the dual effort of guaran- 
teeing both France and Germany 
against Russia and at the same time 
guaranteeing France (and Poland) 
against Germany will muddle and 
distract our preparations. He says, in 
effect: “If you arm us, you must 
trust us too. Do not create machinery 
that will perhaps leave us in the lurch.” 
Of the British observers with whom I 
have spoken in Germany, some are for 
postponing yet longer the final step of 
arming German forces; others urge 
more trust and concessions now. 
Germans describe the evident Foreign 
Office caution on the defence issue 
in these terms: “They (in White- 
hall) seem to hazard losing a war 
through unpreparedness on the Conti- 
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nent rather than risk perhaps a mistake 
in trusting the Germans further.” 

I have said that Schumacher’s Party 
will come into power next year in all 
probability. He himself will hardly 
take office, consumed as he is by 
his own restless spirit that is wearing 
out a body crippled in the concentra- 
tion camps of the Third Reich. Ernst 
Reuter is likely to be the next Chan- 
cellor of Germany—a big, humorous, 
manly fellow, whose large head and 
heavy brows have a little of both 
Bismarck and Robey. He made a 
great reputation in leading civic oppo- 
sition to the Communists during the 
siege of Berlin, and the late Lord Mayor 
of Berlin will be as good a working 
partner for us as his predecessor the late 
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Lord Mayor of Cologne (Adenauer). 

His Party will be more torn between 
East and West than the more compla- 
cent Christian-Democrats have been, 
though there is no stauncher opponent 
of Communism than Reuter. If the 
readorning of Berlin and Potsdam is 
part of a far-thought pattern, then it 
is my guess that the next Russian offer 
on German unity will be made to the 
Social-Democrats two years hence. The 
strengthening of West Germany to 
resist aggression meanwhile cannot fail 
to make her more independent and 
free to manceuvre. We may not like it; 
we like the alternatives perhaps even 
less. Nothing ever was simple in 
Europe; nothing ever will be. 


IAN COLVIN. 


SISAL IN TANGANYIKA 


By JAMES RAMSDEN 


R. LENNOX-BOYD, newly 
Mens Minister of State for 
the Colonies, went to Tangan- 
yika in January to study and discuss the 
proposed new Constitution. In a visit 
of great importance to the future of the 
Territory one of his most important 
engagements was to meet the representa- 
tives of the sisal industry. This fact 
was perhaps obscured by the Press 
reports which were more concerned 
with the severe food poisoning which 
wrought havoc with guest and hosts 
after the luncheon. But it can do with 
emphasizing, since this one industry 
has had an influence upon Tanganyika 
which is possibly unique in the field of 
colonial enterprise. 
Some idea of what sisal means to the 


country can be gathered from the size - 


of its contribution to export earnings. 
It brings in more foreign exchange than 
all the rest (cotton, diamonds, ground- 
nuts, etc.) put together, and has done 
so for many years. It also earns a great 
many dollars ; some 40 per cent. of an 
annual turnover exceeding £20 million 
is sold for hard currencies. 

Bare trade statistics cannot, however, 
make clear the extent to which sisal has 
influenced the racial, political and social 
development of Tanganyika. This may 
be traced through a closer examination 
of who and what constitute the industry, 
and of how the wheels go round. It is 
perhaps worth doing, and particularly 
at this time, when the question of the 
constitutional development of the 
African territories is so much to the 
fore, and so much is being said and 
written that is contentious and—even 
worse—over-theoretical. To see this 
industry and to review its achievements 
is a sound reminder that European 
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interests in Africa, and no less African 
expectations from their association with 
Europeans, have their deepest roots in 
commerce, and that the biggest modern 
problems have usually grown from the 
need to graft the ideas and institutions 
of the industrial West on to the savage 
and pastoral life of Africa. Sisal 
indeed is much more than an industry, 
in that it involves agricultural opera- 
tions over hundreds of square miles, 
and what amounts to administration 
over the lives and livelihood of more 
than a third of the whole working 
African population of the territory. 
The early history of the sisal plant in 
Africa is not without drama, and even 
poignancy. The Germans introduced 
it, as they did so much that has been of 
benefit to Tanganyika. Late in the last 
century Dr. Hindorf, searching for 
something suitable to cultivate in the 
tropics, came upon the plant in Mexico, 
and was struck by its possibilities. 
Thwarted there in his attempts to 
export it, he managed to secure some of 


_the nursling bulbils in Florida, where it 


had been established for fifty years but 
had never flourished. He shipped a 
thousand of these via Hamburg to 
Tanga, by which time only sixty-two 
survived, and these were planted. From 
these few hardy specimens stems directly 
the present yearly output of more than 
140,000 tons of hard fibre in Tanganyika 
alone. 

Hindorf himself had active interests 
in the industry until during the last war 
his estates were expropriated, along 
with others, by the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. In the dog-days between the 
Wars its founder had seen little return 
orreward. The Sisal Growers’ Associa- 
tion now helps to maintain him at his 
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home in Berlin, and pressure has been 
brought to bear on the authorities, so 
far unsuccessfully, for the return of 
his estates. 

Meanwhile one of Tanga’s broad 
streets preserves the name and memory 
of Dr. Hindorf. This little port is the 
railhead and roadhead of the industry. 
Lighters ply to and fro the big cargo 
ships. It is a pleasant town, with well- 
laid-out streets, upon which face the 
offices and go-downs of the trading 
firms—Bird’s, Smith Mackenzie, Wig- 
glesworth, Bovill Mathieson : famous 
African names. All round the coastal 
belt of palms is stirred by the breeze 
which for centuries has brought the 
dhows across the Ocean from Asia, 
carrying the Eastern trade, and the men 
who have remained and made their 
homes and a living in a trade of their 
own. Indians and Arabs are well- 
established in Tanganyika, as lawyers, 
accountants, factors and owners of 
sisal estates. They outnumber the 
Europeans by three to one. Here is a 
fact which the new Constitution seeks 
to recognize. 

A war memorial in Tanga pleads 
dramatically for the claims of the East 
in Africa. On it appear the names of 
some six hundred casualties at the 
battle of Tanga in the Kaiser’s war. 
These victims of an ill-planned attempt 
at a seaborne landing against the 
German garrison mostly belonged to 
Indian regiments. Close to the ceme- 
tery is the fine new Indian state school, 
staffed by the Administration, but itself 
a private benefaction. Some will recall 
one of Mr. Churchill’s far-sighted 
prophecies, in regard to the future of 
the Indian in these territories, written 
nearly fifty years ago in My African 
Journey. In Tanganyika it is finding its 
fulfilment. 

From the port of Tanga the estates 
range North and South along the coast, 
and inland for some fifty miles ; until 
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the foothills of the Usambaras reach 
down to arrest the march of cultivation, 
and break the monotony of the never- 
ending green rows. In this region of 
Africa sisal is the only economic form 
of large-scale cultivation hitherto dis- 
covered. It deserves to be remembered 
that most of this now orderly planted 
terrain used to be thick tropical bush, 
if not forest, which faced the early 
pioneers with clearing problems fully 
as difficult as those which confronted 
the groundnut scheme. This process 
of clearing bush and enlarging the area 
of cultivation continues, assisted by 
resources of experience and technique 
which Kongwa could have had for the 
asking, but neglected. 

The sisal state is a self-contained unit 
which handles the fibre through all its 
stages up to the point when it is ready 
for shipment. To be economical it is 
necessarily on a large scale and highly 
capitalized. Apart from the field 
cultivations there are expensive factory 
and transport installations. The mini- 
mum scale of operations would be 
about a thousand tons of finished fibre 
per year, off about as many acres. This 
means that roughly nearly ten times 
that weight of green leaf must be 
harvested and handled to the factory. 
Most estates do probably twice as 
much, off a correspondingly bigger 
acreage. 

How does the soil do it ? Ten tons 
or so of crop to the acre every year, and 
virtually nothing ever put back to feed 
the land! On some estates this has 
been going on for forty years, with no 
observed diminution of yield, or only a 
very little here and there. This would 
seem to defy every known law of agri- 
cultural science. It is easy and often 
done, to charge the sisal growers with 
the crime of mining their soil, but hard 
to substantiate the charge. In fact no 
one really knows what it is that sisal 
takes out of the ground, or what it may 
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put back, for it is a surface feeder, with 
shallow roots. There is a_ widely 
practised system of planting close-set 
double rows, and leaving an interval 
between them where either a cover- 
crop, artificially sown, or the natural 
weeds may spring up and eventually 
be worked back into the soil. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether this 
process makes much difference. Ideas 
about the humus-content of the soil, 
based on temperate conditions in 
Europe, soon melt away before the 
tremendous fact of the fierce tropical 
sun, which burns up any organic 
matter almost as soon as it has stopped 
growing. ‘‘ Compost ”’ was a favourite 
word of Dr. Stanley’s to describe the 
disintegrating vegetation on the floor 
of the Congo forests. Here, however, 
the process went on under the semi- 
darkness of shade trees, activated by 
teeming insect life. Clear the trees and 
let in the sunlight, as you must to grow 


sisal, and you create artificial conditions © 


which have no place in the growth- 
cycle of tropical vegetation. All are 
agreed that sisal needs potash if it is to 
thrive, and the plants suffer a disease 
in places where it is absent or failing. 
Unfortunately it is physically impos- 
sible to replace in effective quantities 
by artificials, at any rate for the time 
being. However, all is pretty well so 
far, and forty years is a long time. 
Meanwhile the industry absolves itself 
from irresponsibility by the many 
thousands it spends annually on its fine 
research station, where much work has 
been done on the problem. 

To run a sisal estate demands con- 
siderable qualities of energy, resource 
and leadership. The manager will be 
supervising the cultivation of some 
3,500 acres of sisal in the varying stages 
of its ten- to twelve-year cycle of 
growth. Thus he must control his 
future volume of production by plan- 
ning this year’s plantings. Mature 


sisal is cut once a year. Light Diesel 
locomotives carry the bundles of leaves 
over rails to the factory where the 
decorticator applies a force of 150 
horse-power to the removal of a few 
pounds of superfluous flesh from the 
inner fibres of the leaf. The brushing 
and baling processes are also mechani- 
cal. This complicated machinery with 
its ancillary maintenance and repair 
services, tractors, lorries and work- 
shops, falls within the manager’s re- 
sponsibility. To help him he has an 
engineer and one or two European field 
assistants. That may well be all. 
Whereas two thousand Europeans were 
at one time collected to take part in the 
groundnut scheme, the whole sisal 
industry in Tanganyika employs a little 
over five hundred. This is a fine achieve- 
ment of organization made possible 
only by the fullest use of Asians and 
Africans as foremen, skilled craftsmen 
and clerks. 

It is time to refer to the African him- 
self, and to his part in things. The 
natural environment, which in harsher 
climates is the spur to effort and 
advancement, deals more gently in 
Africa with the inhabitants. Roughly 
speaking, unless there is overpopulation, 
all he needs is produced ready to hand 
by the fertile earth and the labour of his 
womenfolk. He must work to pay his 
tax, and to acquire the capital with 
which to buy wives ; otherwise, in the 
words of one leading authority, “ the 
African is rich in terms of what he is 
quite happy to do without, provided he 
can secure leisure and women.” Here 
is a state of mind to bedevil the econo- 
mist. An increase in wages above a 
cost of living basis which is very low, 
results not in an incentive to work more 
for a higher return, but in an incentive 
to work less, once the necessary money 
is in hand. 

In these conditions cash wages ob- 
viously form a comparatively small 
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part of a workman’s true remuneration, 
and the social contribution of the sisal 
industry must be measured more by 
what it does to improve housing and 
labour conditions generally than by the 
amount of cash wages disbursed. Even 
so the industry has always paid rela- 
tively high cash wages. At present an 
adult male labourer gets about 54s. a 
month, of which some 19s. is repre- 
sented by his issued weekly ration of 
food : of excellent quality be it said, 
which sends him home at the end of his 
contract in better fetile than when he 
arrived. In addition he earns a bonus 
if he can manage to complete his thirty- 
day task in forty-two days ; this is a 
very human arrangement, in keeping 
with the tempo and efficiency of tropical 
life. ' 
Now that every resource is being 
concentrated on the profitable produc- 
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tion of sisal, the competition for labour 
is very keen. The aim of an estate is to 
secure a permanent labour force squat- 
ting in or near its own confines. But 
this is never enough, and workers are 
recruited and provided with transport 
facilities from as far away as the Congo 
and Portuguese East. Over this process 
the Sisal Growers’ Labour Bureau 
exercises some control, like the 
labour exchanges here. But inevit- 
ably, as in this country until per- 
haps recently, there is something of a 
black market in labour, and the enter- 
prising manager will supplement his 
official quota of workers by recruiting 
operations on his own account. Natur- 
ally, in view of this position, the care 
and welfare of its African labour is of 
very great economic importance to a 
sisal estate. Housing goes forward 
continuously, and it may be affirmed 
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that the average African worker on 
a sisal estate, making every allow- 
ance for climatic conditions, etc., is 
relatively better housed than many 
industrial workers here in the United 
Kingdom. On some estates the owners 
have undertaken, besides permanent 
housing with separate bachelor and 
married quarters, the provision of 
mosques, markets, clubs and schools, 
and actively encourage the development 
of a corporate village life, to replace the 
upset of the old tribal society. 

It is for the estate manager to solve 
and dissolve the problems and compli- 
cations of life in these primitive com- 
munities. What may be harshly termed 
“personnel questions” take a large 
slice out of his working day and 
severely tax his powers of patience and 
leadership. For whom, then, does the 
African like working ? Who under- 
stands and can handle him best ? Of 
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course, the personality of the individual 
counts for much, but one may perhaps 
risk a generalization. Results appear 
to indicate that it is the Greeks ; next 
to them, and in spite of their inborn 


_ prejudices, probably the South Africans. 


A thoughtful Englishman with long 
experience of industry in all parts of 
Africa, gave it as his opinion that 
many ofthe present problems of race 
relations stem from the Englishman’s 
attitude of superiority, unconsciously 
expressed, but quickly sensed. In 
Tanganyika there is some competition 
between the techniques of different 
races, and the results seem to be good 
in more cases than one. Here indeed 
is food for thought. 

The development of the sisal industry 
in Tanganyika is in the hands of many 
nationalities and races. Owing to the 
industry’s deplorable price history it 
was virtually impossible to raise money 
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for it in London on reasonable terms 
before the War. Asa result 80 per cent. 
is owned and controlled by other than 
British interests. Of these the Indians, 
mainly Moslems, control about 25 per 
cent., and the Greeks much about the 
same, with the Swiss, Scandinavians 
and Dutch taking smaller proportions. 

The aim of this brief study of sisal 
has been to give an outline of how a 
prosperous industry is contributing to 
the healthy all-round development of a 
territory, and to emphasize how many 
races are playing their interacting and 
mutually indispensable parts in the pro- 
cess. Race relations in Tanganyika are 
very good indeed, better perhaps than 
anywhere else in Africa. The foregoing 
may help us to discern the reason. 
Here we find economic and social pro- 
gress healthily rooted in commercial 
development. A man’s place in society 
is fixed by the economic reward which 
his skill and aptitude commands, with- 


out discrimination on grounds of race. 
This promotes a different atmosphere 
from that found in countries where the 
basis of the economy is extensive White 
settlement. And here the prosperity of 
the basic industry, speeding the flow of 
money, is creating expanding oppor- 
tunities for enterprise that will be open 
to anyone to seize. 

- The proposed new Constitution aims 
eventually at equal political power for 
Europeans, Asians and Africans alike. 
Such an ideal is unrealistic without 
some approach to economic equality, 
if only of opportunity. In Tanganyika 
this state of affairs is at any rate within 
sight, and given time for adjustment, 
none need fear its coming. The road is 
well pegged out, and though it will 
undoubtedly prove a long one, patience 
and goodwill are there to solve the 
problems that will crop up by the way. 
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AMERICA’S NEW LOOK AT 
THE FAR EAST 


By DENYS SMITH 


American side of the Atlantic to 

grasp what exactly British fears 
about American foreign policy are. 
At one point there is the charge that 
‘“‘ wild men” in America want to drag 
the free world into war ; at another 
time there is the charge that myopic 
men in America will reverse their 
nation’s course back to pre-war isola- 
tion. The recent House of Commons 
debate did little to clarify the matter. 
Americans were certainly puzzled at the 
strange action: of the Labour Party in 
accusing Churchill of making secret 


[; is sometimes difficult from the 


agreements on the Far East with the 
United States, while sitting on a couple 
of secret agreements itself. They sus- 
pected that Bevan’s influence had been 
so great that the late Prime Minister 
had felt it necessary to hide from the 
public on both sides of the Atlantic the 
fact that he was far more co-operative 
than he appeared. The United States 
has been reminded that anti-Ameri- 
canism in Britain is at times politically 
profitable, and that there is a strong and 
possibly growing anti-American ele- 
ment in Britain quite capable of shifting 
the argument, by which it rationalizes 
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its attitude, to suit the events of the 
moment. 

In America it is a great deal harder 
to discover the wild men than the timid 
men, and there is far greater danger 
that the U.S. will reduce its commit- 
ments than that it will extend them. 
This is an Election year, and there is not 
a practical politician, whether Republi- 
can or Democrat, who would not tell 
you that the successful conclusion of 
the nine months’ truce negotiations in 
Korea would be to the advantage of the 
Administration, while the extension of 
the war would be a political liability. 
This: does not mean that the Republi- 
cans are working for an extension of the 
war. Even to advocate such a course 
would harm their standing with the 
voters. The real danger does not lie in 
pressure to extend the Korean war, but 
in pressure to end it at any cost. There 
are some in Europe who feel that this 


could be met with a sigh of relief, since . 


it might mean more American help in 
defending their own countries from 
attack. There could be no more dan- 
gerous delusion. It would be far more 
likely to prove the start of the avalanche 
towards isolationism. The first Ameri- 
can participation in collective security 
would have been shown a failure. Those 
who had criticized it from the start 
would have been proved right by 
events, and there would be a strong 
movement towards abandoning the 
policy altogether. Many Republicans 
have already labelled the Korean ven- 
ture “‘ futile and unnecessary.” It is 
‘** Truman’s war.” General Ridgeway 
himself felt impelled to break his 
soldier’s rule and to challenge these 
theories ; the question “why are we 
there ?”’ he said, “ discredits him who 
asks it.” 

Although hope of a Korean armistice 
has not been completely given up, the 
pessimistic view is growing that there 
will be no peace unless the Communists 
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are given what they want, or the United 
Nations forces exert, or are clearly 
prepared to exert, greater military pres- 
sure. Neither of these courses can be 
regarded as _ practical policy. The 
Korean war cannot be ended by reward- 
ing aggression or by acknowledgment 
of defeat. Equally, it cannot be ended 
by military means, because, in the first 
place, the Communists are far stronger 
than they were nine months ago when 
the truce talks started ; and in the 
second place there is no possibility of 
securing reinforcements, without which 
a renewed advance could not be 
successful. This of course pre-supposes 
that any renewed hostilities would be 
fought under the same ground rules as 
in the past. What, then, is likely to 
happen if there is no truce? The 
most likely possibility is that there will 
be an uneasy status quo ; no agreement 
but little fighting. But another possi- 
bility is that the Communists them- 
selves, confident now that the Russians 
have built up their Air Force from fifty 
mediocre planes to seventeen hundred 
—over half of them jets—will them- 
selves launch a major attack to drive 
the United Nations forces off the 
peninsula. If they did so, then counter- 
measures would have to be taken. The 
war would then undoubtedly be carried 
to the Chinese mainland. 

Such a war would be conducted 
mainly by the Navy and Air Force. 
Nobody (not even, perhaps one should 
say above all, General MacArthur) 
wants to become “ bogged down ” in a 
land operation. The Air Force would 
bomb the slender network of Chinese 
communications, destroy its railways 
and mine its waterways. The Navy 
would operate a long-range blockade 
in the South China Sea, using patrol 
planes to spot the ships as they ap- 
proached Chinese ports. The effect of 
the air bombardment would be to force 
the Chinese to spread their air power, 
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now concentrated in Manchuria. The 
naval blockade would prevent ships, 
mainly owned or chartered by Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, from delivering 
oil, chemicals and other goods which 
China must get from outside sources. 
The air bombardment would make 
overland deliveries still more difficult 
than they are normally, while the naval 
blockade would divert a greater burden 
to inland communications. There is a 
difference between the attitudes of the 
Navy and of the Air Force towards such 
a course. The Navy are ready and 
willing to undertake the task if called 
upon, but the Air Force would only do 
so with great reluctance. The Air 
Force feels itself perpetually in the front 
line of American defence. Only if it 
were able to fight effectively, from the 
very minute aggression was launched 
against the West, could the Western 
World be saved from destruction. 

At the present time the Air Force, 
owing to a stretched-out production 
schedule — made essential by raw 
material shortages as well as budgetary 
costs—is only just able to fulfil its major 
mission. There is very little leeway to 
make up for attrition by the enemy. 
Any major diversion to Asia would 
narrow the margin still more danger- 
ously. 

The United States is already exerting 
a limited amount .of pressure upon 
China. It has placed an economic 
blockade on Chinese ports, and the 
Seventh Fleet has been slipped in be- 
tween China and Formosa, both to 
keep the Communists from capturing 
the island and to prevent attacks by the 
Nationalists on the mainland. If the 
Chinese Communists elected to extend 
the war, the ban on Nationalist attacks 
on the mainland might well be lifted. 
The reason for the change would be to 
make the Communists defend their 
entire coastline. It has often been 
asserted that this should have been 
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done long ago to tie down Chinese 
forces which are now in Korea. But 
the Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
some 300,000 strong, have not been in 
the past, and still are not, in any condi- 
tion to launch attacks on the mainland. 
By the end of April an American Mili- 
tary Mission of 700 men, drawn from 
all three Services, will be on Formosa, 
training and advising the Chinese 
Nationalist troops in leadership and in 
the use of new weapons furnished by 
the United States. The instructions to 
the Military Mission are to train the 
Nationalists to defend the island from 
possible attack and keep this strategi- 
cally important area as part of Western 
defences. Yet those who visit 
Formosa are convinced that the biggest 
morale factor holding the troops to- 
gether is the anticipation that one day 
they will return to the mainland. In 
other words, given training and equip- 
ment, the United States believe they 
could be counted upon to play their 
part, should the Far Eastern war be 
extended 

American policy in Formosa 
termed by some British critics “ inter- 
vention in the Chinese civil war.”” The 
United States regards this as a narrow 
and erroneous conclusion. The whole 
world is at present rent -by civil war 
fought in various ways and in many 
areas. In this conflict between East 
and West, Asia is the only continent in 
which the world-wide civil war is being 
conducted on the military plane. France 
is fighting aggression in Indo-China, 
Britain in Malaya, the United States in 
Korea—helped to the extent of 10 per 
cent. by other nations. The immediate 
source and inspiration of these Asiatic 
wars is Communist China, with Russia, 
particularly in Korea, acting as the 
arsenal of Communism. In this attack, 
the policy which the United States has 
adopted towards Formosa is not inter- 
vention in the Chinese civil war ; it is 
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merely adopting elementary precautions 
in the much broader civil war. 
American policy towards Communist 
China in the event of increased Chinese 
aggression is thus fairly plain. It has 
British support, as the recent House of 
Commons debate made clear. There 
have been three main agreements be- 
tween the two Governments ; the first 
two by the Attlee Government and the 
third by the present Government. In 
May, 1951, Britain agreed that in the 
event of heavy air attack from bases in 
China, she would associate herself with 
action not confined to Korea. It was, 
however, stipulated that the British 
Government should be first consulted, 
if time allowed, and, if time was too 
short, that the British commanders on 
the spot could agree to the necessary 
action. The second agreement was 
reached in September, 1951. _ Britain 
endorsed the American proposal that, 


if the Chinese made an armistice agree-" 


ment impossible, and resumed large- 
scale fighting, extended action of some 
kind should be taken. It has not been 
disclosed what this action would be, but 
it would presumably include bombing 
Chinese bases across the Yalu. The 
third agreement, reached after Mr. 
Churchill returned to power, concerned 
the action which should be taken if the 
Chinese agreed to a truce and then 
broke it. Mr. Churchill told Congress 
on 17th January that if this happened 
the British response would be “ prompt, 
resolute and effective.” This satisfied 
the United States, even though the 
nature of the prompt action was left 
undefined. These measures would be 
taken, it should be noted, to bring an 
end to the Korean war, not to bring 
about a change in the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Long-range American policy towards 
Communist China, should none of the 
above-mentioned developments occur, 
is a more difficult problem. In a 
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speech made last month (March) John 
Allison, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, stated, ‘ Com- 
munist China poses the most difficult 
question of all for American foreign 
policy. Frankly, we do not know 
what we can accomplish at this time. 
First we must prevent the spread of 


Chinese Communist imperialism and: 


contain it within China.” This means 
preventing Asiatic Communism from 
expanding to the sea, and above all 
preventing it from absorbing Japan. 
The argument that economic conditions 
would force Japan to align herself with 
the Communist mainland was refuted 
by Mr. Foster Dulles, when he pre- 
sented his arguments for ratification of 
the Japanese Treaty : “‘ Given reason- 
able access to free world markets and 
sources of raw materials, Japan can 
prosper without major dependence on 
Russia and Communist China.” For 
Japan to be isolated from the mainland 
is obviously abnormal. It would be 
like Britain having no trade with 
Europe. But when this occurred during 
the War it did not lead to any British 
desire to join the Nazi bloc. The 
abnormality was met by a change in 
Europe, not a change in Britain. This 
is the objective of the United States. 
To quote Mr. Dulles again: “ We 
must and can assume that there will be 
a change from the present China situa- 
tion, which temporarily compels the 
free nations to restrict closely their 
economic relations with mainland 
China. We should assume the imper- 
manence, not the permanence, of the 
present. Moscow-oriented rule of 
China.” 

Up to this point the policies of the 
State Department and Foreign Office 
appear to coincide. The change comes 
when the United States rejects a passive 
policy of waiting to see what will turn 
up. Mr. Dulles put it thus: “ We 
cannot expect change in China to take 
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place automatically. To realize such 
change will require something besides 
negative and purely defensive policy in 
Asia on the part of the leaders of the 
free world.’ But at the same time Mr. 
Dulles deplored the temptation, natural 
in a country which for the first time in 


its history has become militarily and 
economically the most powerful in the 
world, “to seek certainty through 
coercion.” 
America has no intention of using 
force to make China free. 
DENYS SMITH. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Te main topic in the ‘“* Episodes 
of the Month” for April, 1902, 
was the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
and it is somewhat ironical to read that 
“the questions now settled by the 
Agreement have long been acute issues 
between Japanese political parties, all 
of whom were equally anxious to 
secure China and Corea against dis- 
integration, the divergence arising solely 
as to the best means to secure the 
desired end.” The Far East is obviously 
a subject on which Western journalists 
and statesmen should be cautious in 
their comments. History has shown 
that “the identity of the political 
interests of Great Britain and Japan” 
was a tragic illusion. 

On home affairs the following com- 
ment is amusing :— 


. .. The House of Commons has talked 
a great deal, but has done very little. 
Its proceedings have been marred by 
rather more than the usual percentage 
of scenes and sensations. Ingenuous 
politicians who believe in “ killing 
Home Rule by kindness” still expect 
Irish Nationalist members to behave 
like gentlemen, and were consequently 
shocked by the reminder that many of 
them are blackguards as well as traitors. 
Outsiders, however, were both less sur- 
prised and less shocked at their beha- 
viour on the occasion of Lord Methuen’s 
reverse [in South Africa] than at the 
obsequious attitude which Mr. George 
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Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, consi- 
ders proper to adopt towards this dis- 
loyal faction. 


An article on “ The Crisis in British 
Industry,” by Mr. Hugh Bell, is of 
exceptional interest, and we will quote 
from it in such a way as to indicate its 
general purport :— 


Among the economic problems which 
are at this moment pressing for a solu- 
tion it would be difficult to find one of 
greater interest . . . than the present 
relations between capital and labour, 
between employer and employed. It 
may be fairly said that the last half of 
the nineteenth century saw the birth of 
systematic organization among the 
workers in this country, which has 
grown till the trade union has become 
a factor to be reckoned with in con- 
sidering questions connected with the 
remuneration of labour [!]. It has also 
seen the rise of two great industrial 
communities who have entered the 
international markets and whose com- 
petition has become a force which 
cannot be neglected in dealing with 
economic matters .. . 

The British manufacturer finds him- 
self confronted with powerful organiza- 
tions whose object is to obtain from 
him better conditions than might other- 
wise be possible. Looking at the 
question from an impartial standpoint 
it is impossible to find fault with the 
initiators of the movement which has 
resulted in the great trade unions of 
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to-day. The conditions of employment 
made it necessary that the employed 
should take concerted means to protect 
their interests. After a bitter struggle 
they have obtained legal recognition. 
It may be doubted whether this has 
been accompanied by the imposition of 
equally full legal responsibility. . . . 

Perhaps both parties have been unable 
to see the wood for the trees. Collective 
bargaining was looked to as the means 
of obtaining higher wages, improved 
conditions of labour and, perhaps it 
would not be too much to say, less 
work. . . . The employers have devoted 
their energies to resisting advances of 
wages, to securing as much work as 
possible for their money, and, it may 
be feared, too frequently to withholding 
as long as possible improved conditions 
of labour. Neither party has sufficiently 
considered that none of these things is 
by itself of the essence of the question, 
and that the only indispensable condition 
is to be found in_ the greatest efficiency 
of effort. [Our italics.] 


... how can the situation be improved ? 


. . . It requires tact and patience on the 
part of the employers; they are called 
upon to remove in many important 
respects their view of their relations and 
duties to the men in their employment. 
They have to remove suspicions of their 
motives. . . . Employer and employed 
are in the same boat, and if it be said 
that they row with different oars that 
does not seem to be a reason why one 
should try by backing water to thwart 
the endeavour of the other. 

On their side the men, and still more 
their leaders, should co-operate with 
the employers in the improvement both 
of ‘methods and conditions. I do not 
wish them to lose sight of what to them 
is the all important fact—namely that 
their labour should receive adequate 
remuneration. But I should like them 
to be convinced of what I believe to be 
the truth, that in the past a very small 
increase in the rates of wages paid 
would have absorbed all profit. The 
only source, therefore, from which higher 
wages can come in the future is from 
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improved methods. [Our italics.] .. . 
A great business is not a charitable 
institution, but must be conducted on 
those stern principles of utility and 
with a single view to profitable results 
which are the object of the enterprise 
and the measure of its success... . 

I do not mean that life should be all 
labour. Man does not live by bread 
alone. Sufficient leisure, suitable re- 
creation are as necessary a part of life 
as daily bread, and as much needed to 
compass the efficiency of effort which 
I contend we should set before us as 
the aim of our endeavours. But what 
the hand findeth to do should be done 
with the whole might, and in life 
regarded from this aspect there is no 
room for “ ca’canny”’ or spinning out 
work to make it go round. 


If Mr. Bell were contributing this 
article to the number now appearing it 
could hardly be more apt. The problem 
which was exercising his mind fifty 
years ago is still very far from solution; 
further, perhaps, than when he wrote, 
because while the sense of responsibility 
among employers has undoubtedly 
grown, since then, among the leaders of 
organized labour, especially at the lower 
levels, it has apparently diminished. 


N.B.—Lady Milner, formerly 
Editor of ‘*The National 
> would be grateful for 
copies of the Review between 
the years 1930 and 1933 
inclusive. Please reply to :— 
The National Review Ltd., 
2 Breams Buildings, London 
E.C. 4. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
PETER PAN, NOVELIST * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


HENEVER I see or hear Hugh 

\X/ Walpole’s name mentioned I 
am transported back thirty 

years in time. It is Regatta Week at 
Cowes and I am staying with Arnold 
Bennett in his comfortable Marie 
Marguerite. The novelist is correctly 
attired for the occasion. His yachting 
cap has a jaunty list to starboard. He 
has discarded the pork pie straw hat 
and Japanese kimono in which I had 
found him greeting the dawn from the 
head of the companion way in the 
small hours. Bennett never slept well, 
and it may be that on this. occasion his 
hours of sleep had been even fewer 
than usual. He felt bilious. Usually 
the most charitable of men he was 
shooting out literary judgments that 
might have been made by H. G. Wells. 
In his hand was a copy of Hugh 
Walpole’s latest novel, and on the 
dedicatory page was a written inscrip- 
tion “To dear Arnold, this book, 
written in blood and tears.” ‘ And, 
my dear boy,” said Bennett to me, in 
his high, metallic, hesitant voice, “I 
know that he poured the stuff out as 
easily as ——,”’ and there followed a 
simile too homely to be set down here. 
Bennett was perfectly right. Mr. Hart- 
Davis confirms his opinion in page after 
page on Walpole as a writer, in his 
admirable and judiciously proportioned 
biography. Walpole loved writing fic- 
tion. He was a born story teller, but 
neither as story teller nor person did 
he ever really grow up. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing that The Joyful Delaneys, 
written in 1938, shows no advance in 
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thought or technique on Fortitude, pub- 
lished in 1913. Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill (1911) is in some ways more 
mature than either. The Herries 
Chronicle, in which Walpole embodied 
his great love of the Lake District, has 
plenty of colour and some good des- 
criptive writing: but there is little true 
character development and the reader 
is not impelled to any deep interest in 
the numerous members of the Herries 
clan. 

Walpole, like Galsworthy, wrote with 
considerable facility. It was the only 
method he could employ. - His bio- 
grapher mentions an occasion when 
Walpole tried to reshape some unsatis- 
factory sentences, and found that the 
revision was less satisfactory than the 
original. He could do things easily or 
not at all. It was a quality of his 
temperament, and he could never 
transcend it. He always did his best, 
because he was very sincere, but he was 
modest and doubted always if it was 
enough. He was an able critic of his 
own work, even at times when enthu- 
siastic reviews were flocking in: “* Mean- 
while I’ve read the Rogue, Judith and 
the Fortress straight on end, and old- 
fashioned they certainly are—verbose, 
over-emphasized, unreal in many 
places, sometimes very dull. But they 
are something—they have caught some- 
thing definite out of both this place 
and me, and I think that people who 
come up here will read one or another of 
them for a while to come—which is 


* Hugh Walpole. A Biography by Rupert 
Hart-Davis. Macmillan. 25s. 
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quite enough glory for me. Who cares 
about glory anyway? Well, I do. I 
want to prove that my life’s. been 
justified.” 

Walpole need not have worried. 
There is no doubt at all that he did all 
that he possibly could with the talents 
at his disposal. Like so many other 
people with temperaments similar to 
his he remained an eager adolescent all 
his life. When he went to Russia in 
1914 to work for the Red Cross there 
someone told him that it would do him 
good to work in new surroundings, 
among unfamiliar people. This critic 
felt that it would add depth and reality 
to Walpole’s future fiction. I believe 
that there was something in this theory 
and Walpole told me more than once 
that he believed that The Dark Forest 
and The Secret City were his best two 
novels, and I am inclined to agree with 
him. The Green Mirror, which was 


also written under some difficulty, has - 


a nostalgic quality and a lingering charm 
that Walpole did not achieve again. 
It is as though he was at his best as 
an author when he was not writing 
easily and without interruption, as he 
used to do in his later days at Bracken- 
burn, when he crossed the lawn from 
the house to his writing room after 
breakfast and wrote for hour upon 
hour, reeling off the words with the 
greatest of ease. “ Writing a Herries 
novel is to me like bathing in milk! 
How I adore it,’’ he was able to write 
in 1940, at the beginning of the blitz: 
but it is characteristic that although 
there was nothing to take him to the 
noise and peril of London from his 
Lakeland peace, he chose to return 
there repeatedly. He had no specific 
work to go to, but his eager, restless 
temperament made it impossible for 
him to keep away, to be “out of 
things.”” Whatever criticisms could be 
made of Hugh Walpole—and many 
unjust things were said and written 
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about him—no one could accuse him 
of cowardice. 

Mr. Hart-Davis has written the 
biography with the nicest possible dis- 
crimination and good taste. I did not 
believe that it could have been done so 
well ‘until I had read it. Mr. Hart- 
Davis has seized upon revealing foibles 
unerringly. Walpole often accused me 
of being a bad correspondent. I could 
see no reason for his repeated reproofs 
and it is a relief to know at last that this 
was a Criticism received at one time or 
another by all his friends. 

Walpole was, I believe, the greatest 
enthusiast I have ever met. There was 
always something or someone to cap- 
ture his bubbling, zestful liking. It 
might be a new picture. Buying pic- 
tures was a mania with him, and his 
tale of pictures bought was a record of 
personal achievements. There seemed 
always to be something that he could 
celebrate by popping into a gallery 
and emerging with three or four 
additions for his enormous and highly 
catholic collection. He gave me a 
tremendous lecture one night, after an 
evening spent in watching young and 
not very skilful boxers, on my duty 
towards art. I was not doing this, it 
seemed, unless I bought at least one 
picture a month by a young artist. One 
of Walpole’s most endearing traits was 
his unfailing delight in what he con- 
sidered to be good young artists and 
writers. He could be carried away 
by his enthusiasm on occasions, as he 
was when he persuaded his colleagues 
to select a most unusual work as a 
Book Society choice, and at another 
time when he insisted on taking me to 
hear a well-known politician speak at 
a public luncheon. It was in vain that 
I assured him that this able gentleman 
was not an orator. Walpole was 
insistent. Fortunately we were near 
the door, and the dreary procession of 


“ums” and “ers” was only allowed 
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to continue for five minutes before my 
arm was seized and I was propelled 
violently from the room. 

I am not certain whether Mr. Hart- 
Davis has made enough of the pro- 
found, the devastating impression made 
upon Walpole during his preparatory 
school days. Readers of the novels 
will have noticed that there is, in every 
one, a curious streak of cruelty. In 
the novelist’s opinion this resulted from 
a fixation caused in his early boyhood. 
“T don’t know why it is,’ he remarked, 
as our taxi passed through Piccadilly 
Circus (the setting of one of his more 
macabre tales), “‘ but I can’t keep away 
from some allusion to physical or 
mental cruelty in any novel I write.” 
Possibly the explanation is to be found 
in two quotations from Jeremy at Crale. 

It is the tragedy of childhood that its 
catastrophies are eternal. 

Now fear crept on him from every 
side. He was afraid because there was 
no one to turn to. 

All his life Walpole found that he could 
never have enough people to turn to. 
He had an extraordinary habit of 
making out at the end of each year a 
list of his fifteen best friends. Mr. 
Hart-Davis does not particularize, but 
he does give some indication of the 
changing order of these favourites. 
Possibly some of them knew how they 
were “ ranked,”’ and how, like the film 
stars in the British and American lists: 
they rose or fell at the turn of the year. 
I do not think that Walpole himself 
would have kept the same order for 
more than twenty-four hours at a time. 
He was far too volatile for that. 

Walpole was a man who took up 
deliberately the profession of author 
before he knew that he would be able 
to support it. His parents were sym- 
pathetic. He had a genius for making 
friends of influential and important 
writers. There was something per- 
manently boyish and appealing in his 


HUGH WALPOLE, 


nature that, conquered even such diffi- 
cult geniuses as Conrad and Henry 
James. I have indicated already that 
Arnold Bennett maintained a kindly, 
critical, and sympathetic interest in 
Walpole as long as he lived, and the 
correspondence between the two men 
is among the best in the biography. 
Like Walpole, Bennett enjoyed living. 
He would sympathize with a London 
fortnight that included Ascot and the 
Alhambra, Lord’s and the Royal Gar- 
den Party, a lecture by Bernard Shaw, 
Caruso and Melba in La Boheme, 
Arthur Bourchier in The Fascinating 
Mr. Vandervelt, and six books by Henry 
James bought at a sale. Bennett would 
also admire Walpole’s immense capa- 
city for making the best of his abilities. 

It is a mystery that so many authors 
who succeeded in persuading their con- 
temporaries to take a serious view of 
their powers drop out and cease to be 
read as soon as they die. Personality 


-has a great deal to do with this. Wal- 
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pole was a man who could not be 
ignored, and although he made enemies 
it was very difficult to dislike him. 
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To begin with, he liked people. He 
was an idealist who spent all of his 
grown life in pursuit of the perfect 
friendship. To him this ambition 
represented what a happy marriage 
would mean to the majority of people. 
He was very lucky in his friends, be- 
cause he would have been the first to 
admit that he often gave way to hys- 
terical outbursts that taxed their loyalty 
to the utmost. There is a ludicrous 
anecdote about an incident at Don- 
caster where Hugh, eager for reviews 
of his latest book, told Harold Cheevers, 
who was driving his car, to stop at the 
railway station so that he could buy 
all the newspapers. When they got 
there Hugh rushed into the station 
while Harold sat placidly smoking in 
the car. Time passed, but Hugh did 
not return. Eventually after two hours 
he reappeared in a frenzy of rage. 
““Where the devil have you been?” 


he shouted. Harold insisted that he * 


had not moved and Hugh refused to 
believe him. After he had calmed 
down a little Hugh realized that he had 
crossed to a bookstall on another 
platform, forgotten he had done so, 
gone out on the other side of the 
station, and then searched for Harold 
and the car all over the town. 

This incident is one of a series that 
Mr. Hart-Davis attributes to what he 
calls the “‘ Pooter streak ” in Walpole. 
Trousers would split and other tiresome 
things would happen. On one occa- 
sion at least Walpole was triumphant 
over circumstances. He had been 
asked to write an account of the Coro- 
nation of King George VI for the 
Daily Mail. As he left the Abbey it 
began to rain and in a few minutes 
the rain became a deluge. The Em- 
bankment was blocked by some thou- 
sands of school-children who were 
stepping eastwards in unison. Hugh 
realized that his only hope was to 
march with them, which he did, holding 


aloft his now useless umbrella. Even- 
tually he reached the Daily Mail office, 
thoroughly drenched, at half-past four. 

“They gave him a room and some 
whisky, and took his clothes away to 
be dried. For two hours Hugh sat 
there in his underclothes, drinking 
whisky, eating his Cornish pasties, and 
writing his article. As he finished each 
sheet of handwritten manuscript, it 
was removed and sent down to the 
compositors, without one word having 
to be corrected. By half-past six all 
three thousand words were written, and 
his clothes were dry. ‘When I had 
finished,’ he wrote in his journal, ‘ the 
Editor sent for me, said it was a 
miracle, none of his own men could 
have done it, and that they and 
America were delighted with it.’ Next 
day Hugh’s account of the Coronation 
was generally deemed ‘ the best of the 
lot,’ and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
wrote him a charming letter of appre- 
ciation. ‘To all of which I can only 
say that journalism is the easiest job in 
the world, which I have always sus- 
pected.’ ” 

That story, more than any other, 
gives an adequate idea of Walpole’s 
amazing facility. When he wrote the 
Herries series he described himself as a 
kind of amanuensis of history who 
merely transferred to paper the pro- 
cession of events that passed before his 
mind’s eye. 

I have read many literary biographies, 
but never one that succeeds so well in 
capturing its subject in all his moods 
and interests, and the background 
against which he moved. Hugh Walpole 
is a delightful, moving, and consis- 
tently interesting book, and I hope 
that Mr. Hart-Davis, the publisher, will 
allow Mr. Hart-Davis, the biographer, 
some more time off for a further 
exercise of his literary talents. 


Eric GILLETT. 


MR. NICHOLS IN SEARCH 
OF TRUTH’ 


By VISCOUNT HAILSHAM 


WENTY-FIVE years ago intelli- 
gent conversation began to centre 
more largely on political contro- 
versy. This period reached its slightly 
ridiculous apogee in the period of the 
A.B.C.A. discussions during the War 
and of Dr. Joad on the wireless. The 
failure of post-war planning to produce 
a millennium has shifted the emphasis. 
At present the emphasis is on religion, 
and this is a change for the better. 

We live in a generation which is pre- 
pared to take nothing for granted. All 
systems of belief are constantly under 
fire. But three facts have emerged from 
the past quarter-century with startling 
clarity. The first is that in the last resort 
the most important thing about a society 
is the system of beliefs held by its com- 
ponent individuals about ultimates. The 
second is that there is no future in ag- 
nosticism. In the mass, men are prepared 
to believe almost any kind of nonsense 
rather than nothing. The third is that 
there is no hope for the Christian ethic 
without Christianity. For some time, to 
quote a recent survey (English Life and 
Leisure, by B. Seebohm Rowntree and 
C. R. Lavers), we may continue “ living 
on the spiritual capital of the past.” But 
if Christianity is superseded by some 
other positive belief about ultimates as 
the dominant philosophy of the masses, 
some other ethic than the Christian will 
become its dominant moral standard. 

There is, therefore, no subject more 
worth discussing than the spiritual crisis 
of the age, and, for Western civilization 
at least, the spiritual crisis inevitably 
means the crisis of Christianity. In 
Britain, at least, prospects are not par- 
ticularly encouraging. The figures 
painstakingly acquired by Mr. Rown- 
tree and his colleague for the City of 
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York show a steady decline since 1900 
in the number of attendances at all 
places of worship other than Roman 
Catholic; and whilst these last show 
an absolute increase, here, too, there has 
been a decline in relation to the numbers 
of population, and despite many factors 
favourable to conversion (such as a 
differential birth rate and a far superior 
organization), the best, the authors © 
assert, that can be hoped for the Roman 
Catholic Church is that it “ will continue 
to attract a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of the nation’s total diminishing 
Church membership.” Recent attempts 
by the joint efforts of Protestant com- 
munions have largely failed, and the 
authors of the survey conclude: “ It is, 
in our view, certain that people will never 
again seek from the churches in their 
present form (italics theirs) the inspira- 
tion that they should obtain from them.” 

This is the more remarkable because 
it seems certain that the proportion of 
persons in positions of high responsi- 
bility, in political as well as in other 
branches of public life, who hold sincere 
religious views is probably much higher 
than in the community.as a whole. 
Statistics of Members of Parliament 
who are sincere Christians are naturally 
not available, nor would they probably 
be very reliable if they were. The Labour 
Party had a Christian Socialist group in 
the last Parliament which claimed a 
figure of about one-third of the Parlia- . 
mentary Party (although some of the 
public utterances of this committee 
were perhaps more strikingly Socialist 
than Christian). Mr. Rowntree and his 
colleague collect distinguished examples 


. * A Pilgrim’s Progress, 1951. A series of 
articles by Beverley Nichols, recently pub- 
lished in the Sunday Chronicle. 
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from all walks of public life, and some 
experience, at least of politics, leads me 
to believe that they are quite right in 
concluding that a surprisingly high pro- 
portion of leaders of public opinion still 
find the Church relevant in their lives. 

There is, therefore, plenty of material 
for a new survey (as impartial as may 
be) into the spiritual life of the British 
people, and this survey was recently 
courageously attempted by Mr. Beverley 
Nichols in a series of articles for the 
Sunday Chronicle under the somewhat 
inappropriate title of <A Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 1951. 

There is something faintly nostalgic 
for the middle-aged amongst us in Mr. 
Beverley Nichols’s writing, so quick 
and readable, if slightly superficial and 
limited; something faintly, and not un- 
pleasantly, reminiscent of the early 
twenties, when a sort of pert irreverence 
for established systems of orthodoxy 


seemed the only philosophical equip- © 


ment with which the intelligent under- 
graduate needed to cumber himself. It 
is true that Mr. Nichols has travelled 
far since those days. The early scepticism 
has faded into a real, if slightly senti- 
mental, faith. The pacifism did not sur- 
vive its ability to do serious mischief. 
The brief flirtation with the Oxford 
Group has turned to dust and ashes in 
the mouth. Mr. Nichols tends to make 
his latest works a sort of index ex- 
purgatorius condemning his previous 
opinions. 

But the basic method of argumenta- 
tion remains. In some respects it hardly 
requires improvement. Mr. Nichols is 
perceptive, sensitive, intelligent and, on 
the whole, permanently on the side of 
the angels. Moreover, the perky dis- 
respect for pomposity and sham which 
has survived from his earliest writing 
makes him an effective controversialist 
and a damaging critic. There is nothing, 
for instance, much wrong with this, as a 
piece of satire: 


“*T wondered why you insist on total 
immersion,” I began. 

“It’s a divine command,” he replied, 
with some sharpness. “It’s in the 
Bible.” 

“Could you tell me the chapter and 
verse?” 

“It’s in the Bible,” he repeated. 
“* Look at Philip and the eunuch.” 

I did not feel qualified, so I tried 
another line. 

“Surely,” I said, “Baptism is a 
symbol, a spiritual interpretation of a 
material action?” 

“Only if you go right under,” he 
answered. 

“‘T should have thought that was too 
literal a meaning. It implies the spiritual 
purification of . . .” 

“No it doesn’t,” he said. ‘ Not if 
you don’t go right under.” 


Moreover, some of Mr. Nichols’s 
more substantial criticisms have both 
point and force. For a Christian, it does 
seem a fatal objection that Christian 
Science ultimately denies alike the 
reality of the Cross and the glory of 
material creation. The most damaging 
criticism of spiritualism is, indeed, not 
the weakness of some of the evidence, 


‘ for some of the evidence is strong, but 


the “terrifying triviality’’ of the re- 
corded utterances of spirits. The picture 
of a congregation of agnostics, in pitch- 
pine pews, singing “Tell me not in 
mournful numbers ” and listening to a 
Sunday morning sermon on atheism, 
spreading the bad news in Red Lion 
Square, is, as Mr. Nichols divines, per- 
haps the most irrational example of 
human behaviour that one can readily 
call to mind. 

Nevertheless, the truth is that Mr. 
Beverley Nichols is at his best only when 
he is shooting at barn doors. Such ob- 
vious targets as the Dean of Canterbury, 
the National Union of Protestants, or 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, fall easy victims 
to his marksmanship. But these are sit- 
ting birds. To criticize the Church of 
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England, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Rationalist Society, or perhaps even 
Spiritualism, requires more deadly wea- 
pons, and a better aim, than Mr. 
Nichols really has at his command. 

It is unfair to criticize a journalist for 
his choice of title. But it is worth 
saying that Mr. Nichols’s recent con- 


ducted tour of the religious establish- © 


ments of this country was not a pilgrim- 
age, still less a progress. Both 
‘ pilgrimage” and “ progress” pre- 
suppose an end. A pilgrim encounters, 
no doubt, difficulties on his way; but 
he has no hesitation about where he is 
going or about the sanctity of the shrine 
he intends to visit. Whatever “progress” 
means, it certainly involves a better 
condition at the conclusion than at the 
beginning. Mr. Nichols’s journey is 
therefore no spiritual pilgrimage. He is 
essentially a sightseer, and his voyage 
mere tourism. His comments are 
intelligent enough as he passes from 
Canterbury Cathedral to the Dome of 
St. Peter’s, and back via Salvation Army 
Headquarters, Spiritualist seances and a 
Christian Science Nursing Home in the 
northern suburbs. He has a good eye 
for the view; he is able to detect at a 
glance obvious defects in organization 
or philosophy. But it is pretty clear 
from what he says that he is going 
home at the end of the trip to his 
comfortable, if unorthodox, niche in 
the tolerant bosom of the Church of 
England. 

In view of this it is perhaps surprising 
that it is precisely in dealing with the 
Church of England that Mr. Nichols is 
at his least satisfactory as a journalist. 
He has attempted, if not always with 
success, to do justice to other bodies. 
But in dealing with the Church of 
England he is downright unfair. He 
visits a church in South London where 
the congregation consists of “‘ nineteen 
elderly ladies, seven old gentlemen, and 
one rather angry looking nanny drag- 
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ging a reluctant child by the wrists.”’ He 
visits Canterbury Cathedral, where the 
Red Dean reads the lessons in a par- 
sonical voice and preaches a Com- 
munist sermon. He describes the 
poverty and frustration of a country 
vicar and his wife, haunted by the 
shabby carpet and ragged lawns of their 
vicarage and their pile of unpaid bills, 
and persecuted by the unsatisfied sexual 
cravings of ‘* Miss Jones.” But why did 
he make this selection? He does his 
best, apparently, to be fair to the 
Church of Rome. He takes infinite 
pains to be fair to the Spiritualists, and 
succeeds, almost, in being fair to the 
Church of Scotland. Why not the 
Church of England too? If he had gone 
to St. Aldate’s, Oxford, he could have 
seen an evangelical church as full as any 
Roman Catholic place of worship. If he 
had gone to All Saints, Margaret Street, 
he would have learnt something of 
Anglo-Catholicism. If he had visited St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, he could have 
listened to a thought-provoking sermon. 
But Mr. Nichols is happier with his 
nineteen old women and his angry 
nanny, his Red Dean, and his frustrated 
country parson. They make better 
copy, perhaps; but it is difficult to see 
why they are more significant. 

Mr. Nichols is fascinated, but equally 
repelled, by the Church of Rome. The 
fascination is due, one must say, in the 
main, to her ability to hold her congre- 
gations. But the repulsion, I fear, is 
demonstrably the result of an utter in- 
comprehension of what Roman Catholi- 
cism is really about, or in what the 
original quarrel with Protestantism 
really consisted. After a sturdy com- 
plaint that “our grand old Protestant- 
ism” has “lost its vehemence,” he 
proceeds to lambaste the Catholics for 
still believing in Hell fire. It may be true, 
as Mr. Nichols claims, that modern 
Protestants have “ allowed these fires to 
smoulder into oblivion.”” It may even be 
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true, as he also claims, that they have 
been right todo so. But if they have, it is 
precisely because, and not in spite of, the 
fact that our “ grand old Protestantism” 
has lost its vehemence and subsided, in 
many cases, into a watery modernism. 
There was little enough smouldering 
about the real thing. Indeed, if our 
“grand old Protestantism” had a 
grievance par excellence against Mother 
Rome, it was precisely that she toler- 
antly allowed a way of escape for 
ordinary people through Purgatory be- 
tween the stark alternatives of Heaven 
and Hell for each and all immediately 
upon decease. As a mere matter of 
history “ our grand old Protestantism,” 
intolerant of such Popish subtleties, 
pointed out that there was nothing 
about Purgatory in the New Testament 
and stoked the fires of Hell one seven 
times hotter with the damnable doctrine 
of predestination. 


As a mere matter of history, “ our | 


” 


grand old Protestantism ” was largely 
founded on predestination, justification 
by faith, and the inerrancy of Scripture, 
three doctrines in which that enthusi- 
astic Protestant, Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
most heartily disbelieves. One may re- 
ject the Roman claim, but if one does 
so one must surely have better grounds 
for doing so than this. Moreover, if Mr. 
Nichols rejects Hell, on what grounds, 
save a purely subjective preference, does 
he claim Divine Authority for any other 
of the teachings of Our Lord? 

The real truth, which Mr. Nichols 
fails even to discern, is that whatever 
its merits as a tutor of individual piety, 
historical Protestantism has demon- 
strably failed in its corporate objective. 
Roman Catholicism, whatever its faults, 
has not. Protestantism set out not to 


subdivide the medieval Church but to 
reform it; and this it has not done. 
Where the original impetus did not 
succeed, it is hardly likely that the dis- 
cordant voices of a multitude of sects 


will triumph. A_ by-product of its 
failure has been valuable; Protestants 
have been led anew to stress the vital 
part played in Christian experience by 
personal piety, holiness and meditation. 
But none of this solves their corporate 
problem, for Christianity is not, and 
never has been, simply an individual 
philosophy. So the paths of Protestants 
contrive to diverge. Some seek to 
return to the point where the paths of 
modern Christendom divide (hence 
many spectacular conversions to 
Rome); some to jettison more and 
yet more of traditional Christianity and 
take refugé in a rather shadowy 
theism; some, and these not the least 
successful, have resorted to new and 
sometimes scarcely Christian philoso- 
phies and religions. Those that pursue 
the genuine paths of “ our grand old 
Protestantism ’—the National Union 
of Protestants, for instance—with un- 
diminished ‘‘ vehemence” are rightly 
regarded with ridicule by Mr. Nichols. 
The truth is that Protestantism must 
either discover, through grace or in- 
spiration, some entirely new departure 
in Christian experience and fellowship 
within the bounds of _ traditional 
Christian orthodoxy, or disappear 
altogether as a factor in the history of 
Christianity. 

This fact Mr. Nichols. utterly fails to 
recognize and, perhaps as a conse- 
quence, seems completely unaware of 
some of the most significant religious 
tendencies of our time. Nothing, for 
instance, is said about the important 
influence of religious broadcasting 
(dealt with at considerable length in 
Mr. Rowntree’s far more penetrating 
survey); there is not a whisper about 
the cecumenical movement, the World 
or British Councils of Churches, or 
the cognate movements “ Faith and 
Order,” or “ Religion and Life,” nor 
of their Roman Catholic counterpart, 
the “‘ Sword of the Spirit.”’ . 
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Even the Oxford Group, in its new 
guise as Moral Rearmament, is a far 
more formidable spiritual force than the 
stage-managers of undergraduate con- 
fessions in Mr. Nichols’s salad days. 
The only new movements of which Mr. 
Nichols is seemingly aware in real de- 
tail are Spiritualism and Christian 
Science, and of these Spiritualism has 
now passed its first century of existence, 
and Christian Science is hardly in its 
first youth. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that 
Mr. Nichols’s “ pilgrimage ” ends with- 
out a really clear view of the Delectable 
Mountains. “ In this State of Affairs,” 
he says, “‘ the Church of England offers 
a working compromise. In the Church 
of England I get almost all I want.”” No 
one can complain much of this, but 
sometimes Mr. Nichols is guilty of more 
serious lapses, alike from intellectual 
integrity and good taste. “I like to 


feel,” he says, “‘ that Christ walks and 


talks with me whenever I have need of 
Him. If I were a saint, this would be all 
the time. I am not a saint, and so it is 
very far from all the time.” Nonsense, 
when talked about religion, comes 
perilously near blasphemy. 

HAILSHAM. 


HISTORY OR NOSTALGIA? 


THE MAKING OF FRANCE. Marie-Made- 
leine Martin. Translated by Barbara 
and Robert North. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode.  2\s. 


HE French title of this book, L’His- 

toire de I’Unité Francaise, gives a 
better idea of its theme. It might well be 
wondered how so vast an idea could be 
compressed into one volume, but Mlle. 
Martin has with insight and discrimina- 
tion selected all that is relevant to her book 
from the great panorama of French 
history. Not everyone will agree with her 
conclusions, but the development of the 
book is both fascinating and profound. 
Here is great historical knowledge and 
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research presented in a form that uni- 
formly holds the reader’s interest; it is 
not surprising that this book was awarded 
the Prix d’ Histoire by the French Academy. 
Mlle. Martin’s love for her country is 
moving and sincere, and if she sometimes 
seems obsessed with the glories of the past, 
this arises from her feeling that it is as a 
result of 18th century French philosophy 
that her country has been torn by so many 
divisions and difficulties. Her Kings of 
France sometimes appear too idealized, 
but she is interested in them not so much 
as individuals as the embodiment of a 
tradition and way of life. As a result 
their virtues alone are extolled and such 
incidents as the Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, and the poverty and misery 
caused by Louis XIV’s wars, are con- 
veniently ignored. 

The first part of the book follows the 
destinies of the land we now call France 
from before the Roman conquest of Gaul 
until the French Revolution. In spite of 
its natural frontiers there seemed small 
likelihood of its becoming a united nation. 
After the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire, horde after horde of barbarians 
swept in from Eastern Europe, this rich, 
fertile land being too ripe a plum for the 
inhabitants to be left in peace without 
adequate defences on the Rhine. The 
lesson was driven home early. The only 
factor common to the inhabitants of Gaul 
at this time was the spread of Christianity, 
the Church alone maintaining the tradi- 
tions of the old Roman civilization. 
When the Franks conquered the other 
barbarian kingdoms it was the Church 
which placed the crown on Clovis’ head, 
and thus brought some semblance of 
unity to the war-scarred country. But the 
Frankish kings were little more than 
war-lords, the frontiers of their domains 
fluctuating with their fortunes in war. 
Under their chaotic rule the feudal lords 
increased in power, leaving the country 
virtually a series of petty kingdoms under 
a titular head. It was Charlemagne’s 
achievement to form in men’s minds the 
dream of a great western civilization 
which was to bear fruit so many years later. 

Mile. Martin develops her idea with 
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insight and imagination, and this is the 
most interesting part of the book. When 
French unity seemed almost impossible, 
the germs of it were already present in 
the idea of Christian unity and the remains 
of the tradition of the old Roman political 
order which had been kept alive by the 
men of letters. The turning point came 
on the day when Hugues Capet was 
crowned King; France had been born, 
although there was little enough to demon- 
strate the momentous changes which were 
to come. At the outset the Capetians 


ruled only the country around Paris and. 


Orleans, but the salient fact was that they 
were hereditary Kings. Continuity of 
tradition was established, while slowly, 
patiently, the Royal House made for itself 
a seemingly impregnable position in the 
country, quietly assimilating land, freeing 
itself from the power of the nobles and 
clergy, and protecting the poor. “‘ France 
was born on the day when the Capetian 
dynasty made the construction of a 
nation-state the ceaseless concern of one 


family,” Mlle. Martin says. France had’ 


found herself, and was to become the 
great centre of chivalry and learning, her 
glory proclaimed in word and song, and 
in the soaring splendour of the Gothic 
cathedral. The unifying influence of her 
Kings held her together in spite of wars, 
disasters, and internal disputes. The 
whole diversity of people and opinions 
that France comprised had in common 
their loyalty to the King, and thus were 
able to maintain that independence of 
spirit without which the French cannot 
live, and their respect and love of ancient 
tradition. 

The disaster of the French Revolution 
was that in attacking certain abuses of the 
Ancien Régime it swept away all the 
traditions of the past. With the end of the 
monarchy Mlle. Martin sees the dis- 
appearance of the greatest unifying in- 
fluence in the country. In the doctrines of 
18th century France she sees the root of 
the ideological wars, the worship of the 
State and the growth of internationalism, 
which have devasted the Europe of to-day. 

JANET HARDINGE. 
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HUMOUR’S A FUNNY BUSINESS 


HUMOUR’S A FUNNY BUSINESS 


THE NEW YORKER TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY ALBUM. Hamish Hamilton. 
30s. 

Let’s Face It. By David Langdon. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Us. By Fougasse. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

BACK TO THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE AND 
OTHER UGLY Moments. By Ronald 
Searle. Macdonald. 6s. 


“* T FUMOUR,” somebody once said 

to me quite without irony, “is a 
funny business.’’ I was reminded of this 
remark when I first dipped into the four 
books under review. The New Yorker 
Anniversary Album contains 1,000 cartoons 
chosen from among the more than 20,000 
published since the first issue appeared in 
1925. These drawings are more or less 
chronologically arranged in five sections— 
the late "Twenties, early ’Thirties, late 
’Thirties, early "Forties and late ’Forties. 
The book is a handsome affair, if 
somewhat unwieldy. Here. is a vastly 
entertaining panorama in comic-strip, so 
to speak, of the changing times of the years 
1925-1950. Not all the drawings will 
“ click’? with an English audience, but 
this is a small point. Technically, these 
drawings are brilliant; some are executed 
with great boldness and dash, others with 
fantastic elaboration, and others with a 
devastating economy of line. It is most 
interesting to note the influence that the 
best American humorous artists have 
exercised on our own cartoonists ; as far 
as I can make out David Langdon and 
Leslie Starke are the only British con- 
tributors. Almost all the pictures in this 
album have the sparkle and sophisticated 
savagery of the nothing-sacred attitude 
of the only really avant-garde humorous 
magazine in the world. Here is a fine 
and varied private collection of drawings 
by such masters as Thurber, Mary Petty, 
Chas. Adams, O. Soglow (his Little King 
is a great comic invention), Peter Arno, 
Richard Taylor, William Steig and a 
whole host of expert practitioners—all 
of them “‘ hung on the line.” It is a great 
temptation to quote from this treasury, and 
one difficult to resist. I very much liked 
the clergyman having his hand “ read” :— 
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“You're going to marry a tall, dark 
couple.”’ The English sheep-dog drinking 
water through a straw. The Thurber lady 
demanding ‘ Well, if I called the wrong 
number, why did you answer the phone? ”’ 
And just one more, the Peter Arno of a 
huge and terrifying forest fire with a troop 
of retreating boy scouts in the foreground. 
** Well, that’s how it is, men. You just 
rub two sticks together.”” I recommend 
The New Yorker Anniversary Album; 
there are more laughs and happy conceits 
than there are pages, though there are 
plenty of them, too. 

Let’s Face It is a collection of the best 
of David Langdon’s recent cartoons. 
There are few people indeed who could 
fail to recognise at once the distinctive 
Langdon line, and in this latest book the 
artist depicts various facets of the British 
character turning up trumps in the face of 
present-day difficulties with an unerring 
eye, an affectionate regard, and a splendid 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Us is the latest collection of drawings 
by the inimitable Fougasse. It provides 
a witty commentary in line and legend on 
our current idiocies and present dis- 
contents. Nobody does this sort of 
thing better than Fougasse; he literally 
“fixes”? an easily recognised situation 
with a kind of inspired inanity, and his 
remarkable economy of line, which con- 
veys so much the changing, or rather 
unchanging, face of Britain, constitutes a 
world in little peopled by characters not 
without immortal longings. 

Ronald Searle and the girls of St. 
Trinian’s have become something of a 
post-war phenomenon. In Back to the 
Slaughterhouse and Other Ugly Moments 
the young gentlewomen of the infamous 
Academy which might be called Night- 
mare Abbey are again hard at it in the 
torture chambers. Here indeed is a relent- 
less rally of little monsters, from the 
ferocious Mongol-type reading “ How 
to Shrink a Human Head ”’ with frightful 
concentration and a beady eye on the 
girl in the next bed, to a spotty, be- 
spectacled horror ostensibly collecting 
mushrooms “Chuck those out—they’re 
harmless.”” The Ugly Moments are pretty 
macabre, too. FRANK RUDMAN. 
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Novels 


REPUTATION FOR A_ SONG. 
Grierson. Chatto. 10s. 6d. 


Edward 


THE WAGES OF FEAR. Georges Arnaud. 
The Bodley Head. 9s: 6d. 


ANOTHER MAN’s LiFe. Barbara Noble. 


- Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


HE two first books on my list are both 

thrillers of exceptional quality. The 
first is very English, both in style and 
setting. It is in the class of Payment 
Deferred, Malice Aforethought, and A Case 
to Answer—studies in murder where the 
tension turns upon the psychology of the 


A Fantastic EPisopDE IN 
MODERN IrRisH History 


THE BATTLE OF 
BALTINGLASS 


by 
LAWRENCE EARL 


The affair at Baltinglass in 1950 shook 
Mr Costello’s administration dan- 
gerously, and was possibly a cause 
of its downfall a little later. Mr 
Earl visited Ireland to interview the 
main actors in the ‘“‘battle,’’ and 
although his report is factual and 
impartial it is also—by the nature of 
the subject—a most entertaining 
and amusing piece of writing. 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
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people caught up in the machinery of the 
law. Reputation for a Song is the story of 
the murder of Robert Armstrong, a 
respectable country solicitor in a respect- 
able country town, by his son Rupert. 
The narration of the events leading up to 
the murder is admirably done, but the 
trial itself is brilliant. It is also very 
disquieting. Few of us would care to be 
empanelled on a murder jury, to have to 
judge, from a single experience of wit- 
nesses, the years of smouldering passions 
which break out in violence, the hidden 
motives which may, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, pervert the truth. The examina- 
tion of Joy Roberts, the barmaid, by the 
clever defending counsel, is a frightening 
performance. The reader, who has the 
advantage of knowing the facts, hangs on 
the turns of feeling, sees truth like a 
drowning swimmer submerged by human 
weakness and the remorseless handling of 
the case. 

There is bitter reading in this story, 
which is so gently and disarmingly 
unfolded, with sympathy for all the people 
involved, except perhaps for the victim’s 
polite fiend of a wife, although even her 
side of the case is given. The atmosphere 
of the little town, where everybody still 
knows everybody, is rendered with acute 
social perception; the superficially sordid 
intrigue of the boy with the barmaid is in- 
vested with an unexpectedly lyrical quality. 
It is a long time since I read a book of 
this kind which impressed me so much. 

The Wages of Fear is as sensational in 
its setting and characters as Reputation for 
a Song is insidiously quiet. It rests on a 
single episode. Two men have to drive a 
lorry-load of nitroglycerine—which ex- 
plodes at the least jolt or rise in tempera- 
ture—over three hundred miles of villain- 
ous Central American road, littered with 
pot-holes and boulders, with the tropical 
sun overhead. The lorries are com- 
mandeered for an emergency. They have 
no safety provisions. The pay is very high 
and the drivers are desperadoes without 
conscience. The suspense of the story is 
of the simplest: will they get through? 
The first temptation is to dismiss this book 
as a French exercise in the American tough 
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novel, good enough, but just that. But 
behind the tremendous tension of the plot 
is that exploration into human personality 
which seldom deserts the French writer, 
the quality which confers distinction upon 
‘the sordid personnel of the Simenon 
-novels. Georges Arnaud does not senti- 
mentalize the half a dozen scoundrels who 
compete for the dangerous commission; the 
horrible little Mexican town in which, for 
various reasons, they are trapped is de- 
picted coldly and veraciously, without a 
vestige of “glamour.” Yet not only is 
the reader concerned with the physical 
fate of Gerard and his companion, the 
Roumanian Johnny; he is aware that they 
have a certain worth, even’ a certain sense 
of values. They are men and not film 
gangsters. It is paradoxical to apply the 
word “ civilized’? to a simple suspense 
story involving a collection of anti-social 
characters in a setting where the meanest 
human qualities have full play: yet, in 
some odd way, the book civilizes them. 
Here again is a book by which hardly 
anyone could fail to be impressed, though 
one might easily fail to “ like ”’ it. 

I remember Miss Barbara Noble’s 
Doreen as one of the best explorations of 
the complicated problems raised by the 
evacuation of children during the war, 
and I therefore turned to Another Man’s 
Life with considerable expectations. It 
opens with an excellent and unusual 
situation. A young man tries unsuccess- 
fully to drown himself, but his rescuer is 
drowned. Simon Chart is a very contem- 
porary type, a young man of some intelli- 
gence but with insufficient drive and 
insufficient faith to make terms with life. 
Miss Noble tells the first part of the story 
quietly, perhaps, in her anxiety to avoid 
melodrama, a shade too quietly. But her 
underplaying of the obvious interest has 
its purpose, it is to show the rehabilitation 
of Simon, who has no relatives beyond a 
not very sympathetic half sister and no 
close friends. The attitude of hospital 
authorities and police towards the at- 
tempted suicide is sympathetically done, 
the Probation Officer, Wyatt, handles his 
case with understanding. It is some time 
before Simon is told that his life has been 


purchased at the expense of another, 
some time before the sense of guilt drives 
him to take lodgings, without saying who 
he is, in the home of his rescuer’s wife, a 
small house in a South London working- 
class district. Here the story begins to 


recover tension, not merely the obvious 
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tension of plot, but the interest of watching 
the growth of responsibility in a character. 
Of Rose, the dead man’s wife, kind and 
loving, so grateful for what little she has’ 
had. Miss Noble draws a heart-warming 
portrait; the simple, lovable creature 
dominates the latter part of a book which 
ends unexpectedly but “ rightly.”’ This 
unusual book is lit by a warm and affec- 
tionate interest in real people and shows 
contemporary life in London as it is for 
so many people, without purpose or roots. 


RUBY MILLAR. 
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INCE Lytton Strachey wrote his enter- 

taining Queen Victoria several authors 
have produced studies of the Queen and of 
her immediate circle. It has remained for 
Miss Dormer Creston to devote a well- 
illustrated book of four hundred and 
sixty-two pages to The Youthful Queen 
Victoria (Macmillan, 30s.). This is a 
fascinating and entirely readable biography, 
marred only occasionally by the author’s 
determination to re-create the period 
background for all it is worth. When she 
does this, she over-writes. The gradual 
development of Victoria’s character is 
beautifully done, and I hope that Miss 
Creston will continue the story in a 
second volume, to be called, perhaps, 
Victoria and Albert. 

* * * 


It is pleasant to find Mr. Churchill’s 
biography of his father, Lord Randolph 


| THE | 

| LITERATURE 
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| WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE 
and ERIC GILLETT 


In its new edition, just published, this 
readable and enlightening book has been 
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the middle of our century. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Warner’s Joseph Conrad and A. C. Ward’s 
Bernard Shaw. 10s. 6d, net. 
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Churchill (Odhams, 21s.), available again 
in a handsome new edition. The author 


has contributed a special introduction for: 


this reprint, which appears forty-six years 
after the first publication. The interesting 
account by Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff 
of Lord Randolph’s resignation in 1886 
is given here for the first time. 

Lord Randolph was a Tory Democrat, 
and his son remarks justly enough that 
“very few of the eminent parliamen- 
tarians who followed Disraeli or Glad- 
stone would find it so easy to take 
their place in this [present-day] scene as 
does Lord Randolph Churchill. Many 
of his impulses and reactions would find 
a natural place in our modern life.” 


* * * 


At a time when the cost of books con- 
tinues to soar, one is glad to come upon a 
new, well-illustrated, thoughtful and in- 
formative study of The English Village 
(Penguin Books, 3s.) by Victor Bonham- 
Carter, at a reasonable price. 

Within living memory the English 
village was an almost entirely self-con- 
tained unit. Now, Professor C. S. Orwin 
informs us, country planning is even more 
important than town planning, and there 
is considerable need of knowledge about 
the history and background of country 
life. The English Village is an admirable 
primer for the study of a complex subject. 


* * * 


Mrs. Gaskell has been slow to take her 
rightful place among English women of 
letters. To most people she is still only 
the author of Cranford. The literary 
public knows her also as the first bio- 
grapher of Charlotte Bronté. A biography 
of her is long overdue and Miss A. B. 
Hopkins’s Elizabeth Gaskell: Her Life and 
Work (Lehmann, 21s.) makes a most 
welcome appearance. It is a conscientious 
rather than an inspired piece of work, and 
I do not feel that the last word has been 
written about Mrs. Gaskell yet. If it 
helps to make known a most gracious, 
radiant personality and calls attention to 
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such excellent fiction as Cousin Phillis and 

Wives and Daughters, this book will have 

served its purpose. 
* 


* * 


During the 18th and early 19th centuries 
various English authors adopted foreign 
pseudonyms when they wrote descriptions 
of their own country. Robert Southey 
believed that a foreigner’s account, if it 
were shrewd and lively, would sell better 
than the same book appearing as the 
work of an Englishman. He was also 
fond of a harmless literary mystery. 
These are the two principal reasons that 
made him put out Letters from England 
(Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) in 1807, as the 
work of Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, 
translated from the Spanish. The reviewers 
of the Critical and Edinburgh Reviews 
were not deceived for an instant, but the 
book sold well until the author’s identity 
was discovered, and then the sales fell off. 

Professor Jack Simmons sponsors the 
reprint with a helpful introduction and 
the minimum of necessary notes. This is 
a book well worth reissuing. Southey was 
a shrewd and interested observer, and 
Letters from England is, as he wanted it 
to be, “‘ an omnium-gatherum of the odd 
things I have seen in England.” 

* 


* * 


Secret People, an exciting and intelligent 
film directed by Thorold Dickinson, made 
its appearance in the cinemas some weeks 
ago. In Making a Film (Allen and Unwin, 
17s. 6d.), by Lindsay Anderson, the story 
of Secret People is told from the start of 
the writing to the end of the shooting. 
There are plenty of illustrations and the 
script of the film is given in full. A book 
for all students of films and film-making. 

* * * 


Forced labour is one of the fundamental 
institutions of the Soviet economy and it is 
doubtful whether the world outside the 
Iron Curtain has even an approximate 
idea of the immense scale on which it is 
organized. Eleven Years in Soviet Prison 
Camps (Hollis and Carter, 18s.) is as 
illuminating on this subject as it is horri- 
fying. The author, Elinor Lipper, was 
born a German-Jew. She became a 
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Communist while studying as a medical 
student in Berlin. In 1937 she went to 
work in Moscow, and within two months 
of her arrival was sentenced to five years 
penal labour “on suspicion of counter- 
revolutionary. activities.’ This was 
lengthened to eleven years before she was 
released. Her story is told with a vivid 
artlessness that bears the stamp of truth. 
It is a terrible indictment of a_bestial 
régime. 


* * * 


The Roosevelt Letters: Volume III 
(1928-1945) (Harrap, 30s.) is edited by 
the late President’s son, Elliott, assisted by 
Joseph C. Lash. It is the final volume of 
his personal letters. Mrs. Roosevelt, in 
a Foreword, hopes that the correspondence 
will be a help to future historians in assess- 
ing the reasons why the President “ did 
certain things in certain ways.’ No doubt 
this is so, but the editing should have been 
much more drastic. Roosevelt was not a 
good letter writer, and some of the snip- 
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pets set down here should never have been 
printed. Fortunately there is much be- 
sides that shows the generosity of the 
President’s mind and the kindness of his 
heart. 
* 
A wise man once remarked that a really 
good book will survive the mutilations of 
the worst of translators. One of the 
novels that has been heavily handicapped 


* * 


in its various English versions is Dumas’ 
The Three Musketeers, and even the 
rendering published in 1903 presents 
*“ Tournez, tournez donc, monsieur le 
railleur ’’ in the coy form of “ Right about 
face, Mr. Impudence.”’ Lord Sudley’s 
new translation (Penguin Books, 5s.) is 
admirably direct and forceful. It will be 
warmly welcomed. 
E. G. 


OLD CARS AND NEW 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


INCE our present Government came 

to power, there have’ been a number of 
developments which have affected motor- 
ists, either for good or ill. The anffual 
tax of £12°10s. Od. per car is one that 
hurts me personally; yet I join with most 
other motorists in welcoming it, since it 
is on the whole a fair tax which removes a 
great many absurd anomalies. 

My own case happens to illustrate 
rather well one of the former absurdities. 
My 25-year-old car spent the first 22 years 
of its life in India, and was only then 
brought back and registered in England. 
It thus paid a £10 tax, while nearly all 
cars of the same size and make were 
paying £27 10s. 0d. Now I must pay more 
and the others less: but at least we have 
achieved the sensible position where those 
who equally wear out the public roads 
will make an equal contribution to the 
Exchequer. 

Owners of old cars of more than 10 h.p. 
are of course the chief beneficiaries; and 
this is very right, since it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult either to obtain a new 
car or, when at last one’s name reaches 
the top of the list, to find the money for 
the ever-increasing price and purchase tax. 
There is thus a strong incentive (which 
indeed appears to be in the national 
interest) to hold on to one’s old car and, 
by judiciously spending much smaller 


amounts on its maintenance, to keep it in 
good and roadworthy condition. 

Engine overhauls are, of course, quite 
sufficiently expensive, and those owners 
are lucky whose existing chassis will 


‘admit of a new or re-built engine being 
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dropped into the frame. A reconditioned 
engine, obtained from the original makers, 
is a first-rate investment. When the car 
is eventually sold, its value is certainly 
enhanced if it can be advertised as (for 
example) “1939 chassis with 1952 
engine.””’ 

Even quite minor engine renovations 
may pay for themselves. With my car, 
for instance, I lately had sparking plug 
trouble, and found that several of my old 
plugs were of the sort that cannot be taken 
apart to be cleaned. I have now fitted 
K.L.G. plugs of the type which can be 
taken apart; and thus not only do I get 
better immediate performance, but also 
I can foresee being able to keep these 
plugs efficient by a little internal cleaning, 
when required. 

To re-paint an old car may be well 
worth while—especially in those cases 
where the coachwork at the back is 
downswept, so that on wet days rainwater 
is continually thrown against it. I have 
seen old cars which have been neglected, 
so that this part of the coachwork is quite 
eaten through by rust; and when this 
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occurs, there is of course permanent 
damage which cannot by any ordinary 
methods be made good. 

In the case of my old car, I have had 
the upholstery entirely renewed. This 
cost about £50, and although I might 
never have got around to having this done, 
had not a spring come through the squab 
of the driving seat and stuck into my back, 
I now feel that it was money well laid out. 
The car’s appearance is immensely en- 
hanced: indeed, no single improvement 
which I have made to it has done so much 
towards its visible rejuvenation. 

Reverting to the recent governmental 
edicts, I would say that the worst news is 
that the return to branded petrol is being 
delayed. It has to be remembered that 
most cars are designed to operate on fuels 
of higher “knock rating’ than the 
current “ Pool’ petrol, so that many 


THE A-90 AUSTIN SPORTS SALOON. 


ignition a little retarded (with inevitable 
loss of power) or endure the harmful 
phenomenon of “ pinking.”” The once- 
familiar branded fuels would release us 
from this quandary; and, in addition, 
some of the big petrol distributing firms— 
among which the Esso people may be 
quoted as a notable example—had made 
plans to see that garage attendants would 
offer motorists a degree of courteous and 
efficient service beyond what we receive 
at present. 

We can but hope that the Esso plan, and 
others of a like kind, are merely delayed 


-and not abandoned. A return to branded 


motorists at present must either keep their . 
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grades of petrol would 


be an undoubted 
boon. . 


The Austin A-90 “ Atlantic” Sports 
Saloon 


Those who still cherish the dream of 
obtaining a new car will surely be inter- 
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ested in the most individualistic of the 
new Austin models, the A-90. This 
remarkable car is not easily recognizable 
as a product of the Longbridge factory, 
since its appearance is in no way akin 
to that of any other Austin. It is a two- 
door Sports Saloon, distinguished by 
flowing lines and by an almost complete 
absence of projecting parts. 

I have called it a remarkable car—and 
I believe that it will also prove to be a 
controversial one. By my reckoning, it 
has three features which are outstandingly 
good, many which are interesting, and 
one which is quite plainly bad. 

It may clear the air if I condemn the 
bad one first of all. The following words 
are quoted from the official Austin 
brochure: “ The . . . four- or five-seater 
saloon body . . . gives a high degree of 


passenger comfort.’ Now, not to mince 
matters, this is simply untrue. There is 
comfort for two adult passengers—just 
two, inclusive of the driver. In addition, 
one may pack in as many as three children 
or, if one happens to be a circus pro- 
prietor, three dwarfs. I should much like 
to meet the man (or dwarf?) who wrote 
the brochure. 

Having dealt thus plainly with the car’s 
-worst feature, let me turn to the three best. 
First comes the engine, which gives the 
A-90 a truly remarkable performance. It 
is a big four-cylinder, overhead-valve unit 
of 2,660 c.c. (about 18 h.p. by the old 
reckoning). It takes the car along ex- 
tremely smoothly, has immense powers of 
acceleration, and so can quickly boost 
the speed as high as 90 m.p.h. in top gear. 
A steady 80 m.p.h. at about 4,000 r.p.m. 


PERFECTION... 


ou AUSTIN 


The perfection of this Semi-Razor Edge Saloon 
Body is a triumph of the Coachbuilder’s art — 
which, blended with the splendid qualities 
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seems easy, as does a speed of 60 m.p.h. in 
third gear. So rapidly are speeds of this 
order attained that I should find it difficult 
to think of any car which could outpace 
the A-90 on any normal stretch of road. 

Very fast cars ought to have first-rate 
brakes, and this Austin model has them. 
They are by Girling, operated hydraulic- 
ally in front and mechanically behind. 
They do everything that brakes should, 
combining great power with a smooth, 
progressive action. 

The third outstanding feature is the all- 
round visibility which the driver enjoys, 
partly by reason of very narrow coachwork 
pillars and partly because of the slope- 
away shape of the bonnet. It is nowadays 
very rare to find a car in which both front 
wings may be seen from the driving seat. 
They are easily seen in the A-90, and this 
makes the car extremely easy to man- 
ceuvre, so that in parking, for instance, 
one may place it close alongside another 
without the least fear of scraping the 
paintwork. 

The springing, considered by _ itself, 
must also qualify to be described as 
remarkably good. The front wheels are 
sprung independently, and the car can be 
driven over very rough roads with an 
astonishing absence of jarring. The very 
light steering is another feature which 
enables it to float along in a peculfarly 
effortless manner. 

I only qualify my praise of these points 
because, when very soft springing and light 
steering are combined, there is inevitably 
some loss of that quality which the 
sporting driver will describe by saying: 


“* My car will take corners at speed as if 


it were running on rails.” The fact is that 
one can’t have it both ways. To enjoy 
the “running on rails” sensation, one 
must be prepared to bump a little over 
pot-holes at low speed. If one is. to float 
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over very rough roads, one must be pre- 
pared for a little indecisiveness on a fast, 
main-road bend. The Austin designers 
have accepted this latter alternative. 

Reverting to the coachwork, let it be 
said that the comfort offered to the two 
adult passengers is very genuine. The 
driving position, with adjustable seat and 
steering column, could hardly be bettered, 
and the interior fittings are of the most 
luxurious sort. A small but very good 
point is that the headlamps throw a beam 
of unusual width, so that one can turn 
through a right angle at night, and still see 
precisely where one is heading for. 

The price of the “ Atlantic’ saloon is 
£919, to which must be added £512 
Purchase Tax. 


CARDIGAN. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


HE Decca L.P. recording of Wagner’s 

Parsifal (LXT2651-7) was made, like 
the S.P. Columbia Walkiire and Meister- 
singer, by selecting the best recorded 
material from a number of different per- 
formances during the Bayreuth Festival of 
last year. The Decca engineers, however, 
though also subject to the limitations of 
recording during performance—of which 
the most severe is microphones in fixed 
positions—have managed to get beautiful 
vocal and orchestral tone almost through- 
out and have eliminated practically all the 
coughing which audiences so carefully 
preserve for quiet moments. Even the 
most determined critics of Parsifal, I think, 
will not fail to be moved by the superb 
performance and recording of the first and 
third acts of the opera in which the noble 
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AIMS—The spiritual,-moral and 
physical well-being of the men 
of the Royal Navy. 
NEEDS—Funds for GOSPEL, 
TEMPERANCE and WELFARE 
work and for GENERAL MAIN- 
TENANCE and IMPROVEMENTS 


Legacies are a very welcome help 


Not subject to nationalisation 


Gifts to 
The Treasurer (N.R.) Royal Sailors’ Rests, 
Head Office : 
31, Western Parade - - ~- Portsmouth 


Published by the Proprietors, 


THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW LIMITED, 


from 2 Breams Buildings, London, 
E.C.4 


The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
must be enclosed. 


Editorial Offices: 
47 Lowndes Square, London, S.W.1. 


Advertisement Office: 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Holborn 5708. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 


POSTAGE INLAND & OVERSEAS 3d. 


Record Review 


Gurnemanz of Ludwig Weber, whose 
every utterance is meaningful, stands out 
as one of the finest achievements on the 
contemporary operatic stage. Scarcely 
less fine is the moving Amfortas of George 
London: and if Martha Médl cannot 
command all the voluptuous beauty of 
tone required in the garden scene in the 
second act she gives a most intelligent, 
dramatic and well sung interpretation of 
the most difficult part in the opera. 
Wolfgang Windgarsen’s Parsifal has some 
uncomfortable moments, but he is excel- 
lent in general and makes the development 
of the character credible. 

The choral singing is very good in the 
two Grail scenes, in which also the per- 
spective tells well: but, though they sing 
with spirit, nothing will ever reconcile me 
to the overlong frolics of the Flower 
Maidens in the second act. 

Knappertsbusch conducts with loving 
care and superb musicianship and the 
orchestral playing is of the finest quality. 

I hope it may be possible for the records 
to be issued in ordinary as well as auto- 
matic couplings and so make available a 
part, at least, of this outstanding issue to 
those who cannot afford the whole. 

The orchestral and instrumental works 
issued this month include a high propor- 
tion of music not, I believe, before re- 
corded, from which I shall have to make 
a choice. 

Szigeti, with the late Constant Lambert 
conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
has made a splendid recording of an early 
work by Bartok, Portrat, op. 5, No. 1. 
This is sensuously beautiful music, both 
meditative and passionate and far from 
“languid” as one of our weary critics 
called it recently (Columbia LX1531). 

Kraus and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra have recorded Strauss’ Sinfonia 
Domestica on Decca LXT2643. Besides 
the notorious episode of the bathing of 
Strauss junior, the work contains a 
charming lullaby, and an exotic love scene 
followed by a quarrel (a double fugue). 
The taste is questionable, the entertain- 
ment value high, the performance and 
recording first-rate. 

Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique makes 
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RECORD REVIEW 


a first appearance on L.P. in a new and 
excellent recording by Van Beinum and 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam (Decca LXT2642). Also recom- 
mended are Weber’s two clarinet con- 
certos skilfully played by Alois Heine 
with Paul Walter conducting the Salzburg 
Mozarteum Orchestra (Nixa SPLPS529). 
Nixa have now recorded all the Mozart 
Trios played by Agi Jambour (piano), 
Victor Aitay (violin) and Janos Starker 
(cello) on. SPLP521-2-3. These little 
played works are full of lovely music and 
I urge lovers of chamber music to try the 
first disc—they will then, I think, want 
them all. 

Janos Starker, the young cellist in the 
Trios, gives a truly wonderful performance 
of Kodaly’s unaccompanied ’cello sonata 
(Nixa SPLP510) which, it seems to me, 
puts him among the world’s great cellists. 

When artists re-make works they re- 
corded long ago the results are sometimes 
disappointing both as regards performance 
and recording: but such, happily, is not the 
case with Gieseking’s new recording of 
Debussy’s Suite Bergamesque (the one 


which contains Clair de Lune) and it can 
be highly recommended from every point 
of view. The playing is exquisite. (Colum- 
bia LX8898-99). Gieseking has also 
recorded Schumann’s Scenes of Childhood 
on Columbia LX8913-4 and Albert Feber 
has done the work on Decca LM4544. 
The piano tone is rather better in the 
Columbia set, but both performances are 
good. 

Vaughan Williams’ Thanksgiving for 
Victory, composed for the B.B.C. in 1945, 
now appears as Song of Thanksgiving, 
with narrator (Robert Speaight), Luton 
Girls’ Choir and orchestra (Boult con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra). Needless to say there is no jingoism 
here, not even any jubilation, but a noble 
and deep note of thanksgiving. The 
recording is as splendid as the performance 
(Parlophone SW8138-9). 

Do not miss the enchanting record of 
Schumann’s Auftrdge and Der Nussbaum 
which Elizabeth Schwarzkopf has made 
with Gerald Moore (Columbia LB122). 
This is indeed dew in April. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


PIERRE FOURNIER 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RAFAEL KUBELIK 
Concerto in D major ( Haydn, arr. Gevaert) 
DB21448-50 Auto Couplings DB9743-45 


MUNI 


MOISEIWITSCH 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Concerto No. 3 in C minor, Op. 37 
(Beethoven) 
C4160-63 Auto Couplings C7904-06 
GUIDO CANTEiLI 
THE PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA 

Siegfried Idyll (Wagner) 


DB9746-47 Auto Couplings only 
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APRIL RECORDS 


DDD D DDD PVE 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


EVELYN ROTHWELL 


(OBOE WITH PIANO ACC.) 
Air and Rondo (Handel) 
Melody (Nicholas) B10237 


AHO 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Ah! Manon, mi tradisce il tuo folle pensiero! 
GIGLI and G. NOTO 
Recit.: Ah! non v’awvicinate 
Aria: No! Pazzo son! guardate, 
both from *‘Manon Lescaut” (Puccini) 
DAS411 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 
(MEMORIAL EDITION) 
Sonata in F sharp major Op. 78 
Fourth s‘de: 

Rondo a Capriccio in G, 
Op.129 (Beethoven) DB9748-49 


: THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
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HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


W/ 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
SWINTON CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE 


Masham, Near Ripon, Yorkshire. 


Course Week-end Fee 

13 April 10-15 The Real Meaning of Demo- £4 
cracy 

14 April 25-28 Europe and Asia £3 

15 May 2-5 The Socialist Failure £3 

16 May 9-12 Tory bap ters and Thinkers £3 

18 May 22-26 Course for Wales £3/12/6 


19 May 30-June 3 The U.S.A. in the Modern 

(Whit.) World . £3/12/6 
The College is situated in beautiful surroundings at the 
entrance to Wensleydale. Lectures cn the important 
questions of the day are given by well-known persons in 
politics, the Universities, literature, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. Fees are inclusive of board residence. Appli- 
cations for enrolment and further particulars about the 
College and courses should be made to the Bursar. 

(Tel. : Masham 230). 


pag ot pee SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Cirk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


[HET TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.i1. 


Prospectus on application. 
Welbeck 5802. 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND e- 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, | 

Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognized as Efficient by the Ministry of Se WG 

Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S 

Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features, Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 

Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, wasnt tnd Pool, _— 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
near Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs on foreshore. 
Nerve, Medical Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to 
recuperate in maximum sunshine. Beach Chalet. Central 
heating. Apply Matron. Phone, Kingsdown-on-Sea 251. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
aie both as to Capital and Dividends by ‘using the 

R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
a Mi, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1.Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASCOT: —Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


LISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


BRIGHTON.— Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
=a the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 


CAMBRIDGE. .—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 


‘ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—-Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
oath a Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


COODEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 


acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. Catering our No. 1 priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


DUBLIN. Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 74791 (4 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


FP ASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


AST SUSSEX. Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST. —Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. & C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. *Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


ERSTMONCEDUx, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—-American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


FSwict. Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring eee 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

‘Summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
‘Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.”’ 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
=— Court Station. Moderate tariff. . Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone: 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency .Bar 

& Restaurant.« Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms~Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, Generdl 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
overlooking Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
*Phone: 15. 


OxFoRD.— Randolph Hotel. Close to the “Marty rs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V.S. Bryant. 


OSS.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ‘Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 
9, 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


GTRATFORD/AVON.- ‘hie Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ’*Phone: _— 


AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel, "Phone 37. Centre of 
Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
inl licensed. Moderate Tariff, nitenieni attention. 


“TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
sinnhintnail 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. etal: Hotel. Facing 


South and _ overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
’Phone: a 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. °Phone 49 


EXQUISITE 
This New Guinea 
butterfly, Papilio weiskei, 
makesacolourful pattern 
on Hibiscus blossom. 
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